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PRESIDENT RHEE’S 


To Hongkong a Korean truce means the 
possibility of trade. To the people of the United 
Nations it means the return of loved ones from a 
war improperly understood, in a country whose 
history, culture and even geographical location is 
still not fully appreciated. Though statesmen may 
consider the implications of a Korean truce with 
care and rationality, ‘‘truce” is a word to raise the 
the emotions of millions. When, two weeks ago, 
President Rhee of the Republic of Korea made him- 
self responsible for the release of anti-communist 
prisoners, when he imperilled that truce, he felt 
the anger of the millions who had had their plea- 
sant dreams disturbed. Had such a dramatic re- 
lease been made months ago when truce negotia- 
tions were bogged down over the question of the 
prisoners, Rhee might have been considered Alexan- 
drian in his ability to cut knots. But the prisoner 
question, so long the stumbling block, was a serious 
issue no longer, and, with the truce in sight, their 
release could not be interpreted otherwise than as 
a move purely and simply designed to prevent or 
delay a truce under the terms then being considered. 


Unacceptable though such action may have been. 


to waiting parents and expectant merchants, it was 
an action consistent with the life of patriot and 
revolutionary Rhee. While we can admire our own 
detachment as we consider Korea in relation to the 
‘‘world scene,” we must not forget that to the pa- 
triot one’s nation is the world—or all of it that 
really counts. In the British Parliament they 
called him ‘‘an old fanatic’; yet it was an old fana- 
tic that led Britain through her battle against 
vaunted German rationality. If then Rhee’s goal 
is a free, united nation, he could do little else but 


ACTION IN KOREA 


protest the truce in terms so certain that all the 
world would hear. And this he did. 


From the context of his life, the release of the 
prisoners, the protest of the truce was to be ex- 
pected. And yet the action need not have been done 
from such emotional cause as the cry for “liberty 
and freedom”. Rhee may have examined the his- 
tory of Asia since 1945. 


It was during another truce that the Com- 
munist Party of China built up their Manchurian 
strength and poured across the Great Wall to take 
Peiping, while from strongholds in the interior of 
China proper they joined their forces and took 
China. All that time the Chinese Government had 
been accepting American advice and assurances; 
participating in American sponsored political and 
military talks—only to discover that America 
would not, or could not, give the aid which was 
finally needed to defend the country from Com- 
munism. While there are essential differences 
between the situation in the China of 1946-47 and 
in Korea today, Rhee cannot fail to have noticed 
a certain similarity. 


One essential difference is, of course, that the 
Rhee government is probably mere efficient and 
more honest than was the government of Nation- 
alist China. In fairness, we remember both have 
suffered the terrible demoralizing effect of years 
of war; that war does breed corruption Western 
nations know from experience. More important: 
the war in China was a civil war in which the: people 
may have been willing to give the Communists a 
chance.at “the mandate of Heaven”. Now although 
the Korean War began as a civil war, it can no 
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longer be considered so. The civil war phase ended 
when United Nations forces reached the Yalu River 
and so united Korea under one government. That 
was the moment when the life of fighting for Rhee 
and for other Koreans who had worked so long for 
liberty seemed to have reached the successful climax. 


Then surely the goal of the United Nations, of the — 


United States, of free Korea had been realized. 


Yet it was precisely at this moment that a new 
war began. The Chinese, attempting to fulfil 
Mao’s 1945 prediction that Red China would 
liberate Korea, invaded the Republic of Korea and 
drove the United Nations’ forces back. It is now 
proposed to have an armistice in which these 
foreign troops, having invaded the country, are 
allowed to remain in possession of some half of it. 
If the aim of the United Nations was to show that 
aggression does not pay, should not aggressors be 
pushed back to their original position, which, in 
the case of the Chinese, was behind the Yalu River 
frontier? | 


Looking beyond China into Southeast Asia, 
President Rhee. can find nothing to reassure him 
of the good faith of the Communists. Looking to 
the United States, he can find no example of de- 
liberate betrayal... .but he cannot be sure. 
Looking to Europe, Rhee finds enemies of his regime 
among the governments of countries whose troops 
are now fighting with the United Nations. They 
say his government is not democratic. But Presi- 
dent Rhee knows the hazards of unrestrained de- 
mocracy in the face of Communist infiltration, and 
his regime, responsible for the direction of a coun- 
try first under occupying forces, then suffering 
from war and destruction, cannot be a model in 
parliamentary procedure. 


The sum of these thoughts led President Rhee 
to action in a world where action has, it seems, be- 
come the prerogative of Communists. The action 
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but served to announce his demands—and people 
were shocked that the leader of a country they had 
gone to save should make demands, even though 
the rescuers threatened to hazard the security of 
that nation. The demands were three: firstly, 
simultaneous withdrawal of both Chinese and United 
Nations troops from Korea; secondly, signing of 
a Republic of Korea—United States security pact 
before the armistice comes into effect; and thirdly, 
that the period for the post-armistice political 
conference be strictly limited to ninety days. 
These demands all stem from the points we have 
been considering in this article. President Rhee’s 
refusal to accept India is a minor point but quite 
understandable; India is by no definition neutral 
in its attitude to the Government of the Republic of 
Korea, and India’s own aggression in Kashmir 
makes it an odd choice for any armistice commis- 
sion. 


The Republic of Korea cannot, as Rhee 
threatens, carry on a war unaided against com- 
munist China. The United Nations is tired of a 
war which has been fought with bitter losses but 
directed only half-heartedly, almost ashamedly, by 
the governments concerned. If the Communists will 
allow it and keep it, an armistice, with proper safe- 
guards, must come. When all this is said, we may 
still remember the reasons which must have led 
Rhee to make so dramatic and telling a move. Our 
own interests in the Korean War are limited to the 
human and material resources there committed; 
but for the Koreans themselves, the very future of 
the nation is at stake. Without ourselves judging 
the morality of the release of anti-communist 
prisoners, we can see'that Rhee had legitimate mo- 
tivation; that he acted, not as an unthankful and 
arbitrary old man, but as a patriot who is deter- 
mined that his country shall not fall to the terrors 
of international tyranny. 


— Frank H. H. King 


CHINA AND THE FAMINE EMERGENCY 


The natural disasters which have struck so 
many parts of the country and caused famine in 
widespread areas have been resolutely combatted by 
the Peking Government. But it is becoming more 
and more obvious that this disaster to the basic 
element of the whole national economy is affecting 
everything—from foreign policy to the Budget and 
the national construction plan. It has certainly 
stimulated a more amenable attitude toward an 
armistice in Korea despite Dr. Rhee. In this, as 
in so many things, Peking takes its time from 
Moscow and it seems clear that the Soviet really 
wants peace in Korea if only because of the drain 
already made by Chinese demands both for the 
war and for capital construction and equipment. 


Peking proclaimed through the People’s Daily 
on May 29 thatthe “struggle for self-salvation 


through production” launched by the people in 


the famine areas had won initial success, and ‘‘the 
masses of the famine areas have gradually become 
calm.” The saving of part of the wheat crop and 
the sowing of autumn crops were in progress. Food 
shipments continued to arrive in famme areas from 
various parts of the country to help “millions ‘of 
famine-stricken people” to tide over the famine. 
But owing to the fact that most of the areas hit by 
natural calamities this year are grain growing 
areas, some of which had suffered from famine last 
year also, the life of the masses is now. very hard. 
This, plus the fact that the wheat harvest is poor 
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this year, will ‘‘inevitably lead to a summer 
famine.” Therefore the responsibility on the 
authorities to lead the people of the famine areas 
to overcome, and where possible prevent summer 
famine, is all the greater. The pessimism and dis- 
appointment of the famine-stricken people can be 
‘‘rapidly dispelled” if practical measures for self- 
salvation are devised and applied by the officials 
and the people are rallied round. The people 
should also be told of the tax reduction and exemp- 
tion regulations governing periods of such emer- 
gency. 


The complaint is made that some of the leading 
organs have become too complacent and lax now 
that the spring famine has been ‘‘basically tided 
over.” Much work has to be done to overcome sum- 
mer famine too. The farmers must be helped in 
solving their own famine problems and the pro- 
blems of animal feed and veterinary medicine. A 
good job of grain shipment must be made in the 
first place and then ot the shipment of seed. Mer- 
chants must not be permitted to go into the market 
and buy relief grain at depressed prices. Hoard- 
ing is also to be suppressed. The focal point of 


‘grain supply to famine areas lies in intensifying 


the programme of transfer. The available mar- 
keted grain in the hands of the State is adequate 
to meet the market requirements and if transferred 
properly will be enough to aid the famine-stricken 
area to tide over the famine. The difficulty is in 
the transfer, 
State is scattered while most of the areas with sur- 
plus grain have poor communication facilities. In 
April and May of this year the Food Ministry trans- 
ferred more than 500,000 tons of grain for supply 
to urban area and famine-stricken people, as a re- 
sult of which the grain price is stabilised generally 
and is falling in the famine areas. Grain shipments 
must be regarded as the central tasks and all de- 
partments and people must be mobilised to make 
a good job of it, and the editorial concludes with a 
detailed outline of the measures of organisation 
which should be adopted. 


In this crisis, as in the preceding food crises, 


the rich Northeast again came to the rescue, and 


grain has been transported on a large scale from 


Manchuria to the famine areas in Honan, Anhwei, 
Kiangsu and Shantung Provinces. Over 600,000 
catties of food arrived daily in the Hsuchang area, 
which is one of the more severely affected areas, 
and the work done there is held out as a model of 
intensive and efficient effort. 


By the endof May, according to the Food 
Ministry, the Government had transferred grain 
supplies totalling over 900,000 tons. This amount, 


_ plus the grain stocks in the hands of the State food 


companies, co-operatives and peasants in famine 
areas, was “quite sufficient” to solve the food shor- 
tage suffered by famine-stricken people. Some of 
the well-to-do peasants also had reserves. More- 
over new wheat crops have begun to appear on the 
market in nine provinces south of the Yangtze, and 


for much of the grain held by the 


yang (Honan), in Pengpu, Tienchianan, 
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as the people in these areas are used to rice, the 
wheat will be bought by the State. New crops are 
also expected in the Yellow River region. 


A Food Ministry official after criticising the 


old regime’s habit of buying rice from South-east 


Asia and ignoring the surplus in Szechuan, where 
the price of rice was thus driven down, said that it 
is planned to ship 300,000 tons of rice from that 
province this summer, a quantity which is unprece- 
dented. The transport cost, which is a matter of 
indifference apparently to the Government, must 
be tremendous. Moreover in this famine emer- 
gency some quantities of socalled “dead angle” 
grain have also been shipped outfrom Fukien, 
Kweichow, Hunan, Kwangsu and Kansu—all of 
which present costly transport problems. How- 
ever, it must be admitted that whereas Governments 
under the old regime would have shrugged their 
shoulders and begged for rice or wheat from abroad, 
the People’s Government stops at nothing, however 
costly or troublesome, to solve the famine problems. 
Apart from thetransportation of supplies, the 
People’s Bank loaned out over 654,000 million yuan 
and issued 60,400 million yuan in relief funds to 
help the famine victims. 


In Hunan, where incessant rains last spring 


led to the rotting of the rice seedlings in certain 


areas, transplanting of seedlings was later complet- 
ed except for a few mountainous areas in the south 
and west of the province. All available forces were 
mobilised by the Government and Party authorities 
to do “make-up” transplanting and sowing, and 
work teams were sent out to give concrete leader- 
ship. Mutual aid teams helped to speed up trans- 
planting. The rotting of seedlings varied from 80% 
in Hengnan hsien to 15% in Lilinghsien. 


The hsien authorities in Hengnan at once de- 
voted a surplus of 400 million yuan from a water 
conservancy loan into a seed loan to supply the 
peasants who were faced with a serious shortage 
of seed. During the transplantation, unhappily, 
insect pests occurred in many areas of the province. 
Thereupon the Rural Work Committee of the Party 
mobilised the peasants and reduced the threat, while 
the peasants saved much seed grain by butting out 
wine. 

In spite of her own troubles Hunan (often call- 
ed the ricebowl of China) is called on to ship large 
quantities of rice from her reserves, and large fleets 
of grain boats are streaming eastward along the 
Yangtze. Some of the relief grain has already 
reached the famine areas, and was stored in Kai- 
feng, Chengchow, Hsuchang, Shangchiu, and An- 
Fulichi, 
and Linhuaihsien (Anhwei), and in MHsuchow, 
Pukow, Chenchiang; and Tienshengkang (Kiangsu) 
for distribution in the countryside. 


On the Hwai River alone junks with a total 
tonnage of 80,000 tons have been organised, and in 
North Kiangsu and North Anhwei 870 motor 
vehicles have been assembled for the transport of 
grain. 
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many have been rescued through the United Nations it is handle the matter .... at their usual rates. 
estimated that taken en masse in China and Manchuria, The North Borneo Government’s pilot scheme for the Fed 
: especially in Harbin and other northern cities, the number resettlement of hill natives in the Tambunan area, financed pe 
of those still remaining reaches a total of nearly 15,000. by a grant of Malayan $31,800 from the Colonial Develop- billi 
The difficulty of assisting them lies in the fact that the ment and Welfare Fund, will face its first big test during proc 
lapse of time does not add to their usefulness while the the growing season just beginning. Fourteen families have $75 
children are not only poorly fed, but owing to their parents’ been moved from the poorest hill land to Bingkor, a native awis 
inability to pay for it also lack education. The situation reserve area some six miles from Keningau. These families pert 
thus deteriorates from year to year, have been paid an initial resettlement allowance of a 
The tragedy of these people is andeniable and shows Mal.$50.00 plus Mal.$40 a month while clearing the land by 
little hope of amelioration. Their difficulties have been preparing the padi. A temporary village has been built 
increased by the fact that in the majority of cases their and the padi made ready for planting this season. Minor aan 
menfolk have apparently been transferred to unknown de- problems, such as difficulties in obtaining bamboo, become ee 
stinations for forced labour, thus leaving the family to major projects among natives not used to dealing with new wine 
fend for itself as it best may. From firsthand accounts, and Varied situations. But the success of the whole scheme ing 
work is severely curtailed and is shockingly paid. Those may well depend on this first harvest, and the attention pris 
fortunate enough to find casual work for uncertain periods, of those left in the hills will be directed to this experimental yes 
have not only themselves to support but in most cases settlement, Aes 
a family also to feed. Falling rubber prices ended the post-war boom in as 
There is no doubt that the IRO as appointed by the this Colony, but now falling prices in lumber and firewood cor 
UN is the only body that can render any assistance to are adding to the economic difficulties faced by the govern- cor 
these unfortunates, and for some time it has been active ment. Unemployment is not, however, one of these pro- its 
in inducing less populated countries to accept a number of  blems. Natives and Chinese both can fall back on the land 
homeless refugees. Hongkong has now agreed to cooperate for their support. The turnover in the shops is slower pre 
by an offer to allow 50 entry permits for refugees to stay each month, and if the Tuaran Turf Club receipts are any Fo 
here, pending completion of their transfer to a permanent index of economic prosperity—they have fallen in two years de 
home. As a refugee is transferred elsewhere, the permit from a gross of Mal.$2,000 a meet to Mal.$200—the amount a 
falls vacant for another to enter the Colony. While this of money in circulation is relatively small. Because the gr 
indicates that the work is still going on, the movement currency serves several colonies, there are no relevant statis- vil 
of refugees is pitifully slow, so much so that it is clear’ tics available, but some casual native labor has returned | an 
that at the present rate of progress it will take many years’ to the natural economy of the kampong and this will con- ar 
even to ease the problem. Last year rather more than 800 tribute to a fall in the money supply. pl 
people were transferred by the IRO, and this year over 400. Despite what is, in some sense of the word, a depres- wi 
This indicates that the tempo of evacuation remains un- sion, there is no unemployment, but rather underemploy- w 
changed, and outlines the long and tedious period during ment in certain areas. In fact, shortage of labor will re- in 
which the work must be continued before the problem is main one of the basic problems of this economy while the ec 
even partially met, restrictive immigration policies are retained for obvious and al 
The situation is indeed tragic for those in China and understandable political reasons. This shortage is partly di 
Manchuria, particularly perhaps in the latter country where due to the natives who prefer working spasmodically to sup- ,}'° s] 
climatic conditions are extremely severe, who are nearing plement income in kind from traditional sources. Despite p 
the end of their resources and who see no way out. But the potential political danger of Chinese immigration, the ti 
surely the problem is not insoluble? Government requires Chinese labor for essential develop- b 
At one time the Government of the Philippines was ment projects; therefore, immigration is allowed for limited ~~ a 
sympathetic enough to place Samar Island at the disposal periods for specific tasks, and it is from Hongkong that t: 
of the UN as a clearing house for refugees. Would it be the largest percentage of the workers come. It seems un- 1 
too much to hope that this island or another could again likely that these policies will be changed in the near future. i 
be utilised, but this time as a more or less permanent pen . k 
settlement for those who cannot find refuge elsewhere? 
é 
PEAK EMPLOYMENT AND PRODUCTION IN U.S. 
NORTH BORNEO DEVELOPMENT The American Economic machine is now employing 
Jesselton, Br. N. Borneo—The new De Havilland feeder more people than ever before, and output of goods and ser- 
service operated by Malayan Airways now connects Jessel- vices is at a record level. In industry after industry the 
ton, Labuan and Sandakan with Tawau, Kudat, Ranau and dominant notes are growth of output and greater productive 
Keningau at rates which are highly eompetitive when com- _ efficiency. In March 1953, over 61 million people were em- 
parison is made with surface transportation facilities. For ployed, excluding military personnel.. This was the highest | 
the first time the Labuan and Interior Residency makes March employment figure ever recorded and was approxi- 4 i | 
sense as transportation time between headquarters in Labuan mately 2 million more than the number at work 12 months 
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earlier. 
labor force, which is about as low a level as can ‘ordinarily 
be attained, since some “‘frictional’’ unemployment is always 
. present. Production has been increasing 
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Unemployment continued at about 3% of ‘the total 


in the United 
States even more rapidly than employment. The output of 


all goods and services is currently running almost twice | 


the level of 1939. Output per worker, both in factories 


‘and on farms, has increased very materially in recent years 


as improved methods of production have been developed. 
Business firms have been making capital outlays at the highest 
level in history for expansion of capacity to produce both 
“suns and butter,’ and for modernization of plant and 
equipment to incorporate better production methods. 

Since the invasion of South Korea in June 1950, the 
Federal Government has tripled its expenditures for de- 
fense. Defense expenditures are now running at over $50 
billion annually and represent about 15% of gross national 
product. The total Federal Budget is now running about 
$75 billion a year. President Eisenhower has stated that 
every effort will be made to cut expenditures in order to 
permit reductions in the heavy tax burden. It is hoped 
to get more defense effectiveness per dollar of spending 
by improving the efficiency of the military agencies. 

The consumer position has never been better. Con- 
sumer income, even after taxes, has risen consistently to 
one new high after another. Consumer expenditures have 
risen similarly, and the growing volume of consumer spend- 
ing has brought a new high in the standard of living. Some 
prices have jumped around dramatically in the last three 
years. The outbreak of the Korean conflict led to many 
sharp price increases, particularly in raw materials. Later, 
as fears of full-scale war subsided, many prices began to 
come down and today are back to pre-Korean levels. The 
consumer price index, which rose more slowly, is still near 
its high—about 10% above June 1950. 

While the American business situation is very good at 
present, many questions are being raised about the future. 
For example: Is some kind of economic weakness likely to 
develop relatively soon? If it does, will it degenerate into 
a depression? Reece sot of this kind are being given a 
great deal of thought in the United States at present. Ob- 
viously no definite answers are possible for these questions, 
and opinions vary widely, embracing both the pessimistic 
and optimistic points of view. It does seem as though em- 
ployment and production should be expected to recede some- 
what from current peak levels. A period of readjustment 
would be a natural development following the recent spurt 
in business activity, and would be beneficial in keeping the 
economic structure in good balance. But there is nothing 
at present to indicate that such a period of adjustment would 
degenerate into a condition of depression. If a decline 
should occur, it may be taken for granted that monetary 
policies would be swiftly changed to help prevent a cumula- 
tive downturn in business. Tax reductions would probably 
be adopted quickly and would serve to stimulate business 
and consumer spending. Social security programs and cer- 
tain other Government activities would operate automatical- 
ly to cushion any materia! decline in business. Finally, the 
importance of scientific and technological developments to 
business activity can hardly be overstressed. New machines 
and new products are being introduced every day, and they 
act as a constant stimulus to business firms to invest large 
amounts in plant and equipment. 

* 
ECONOMIC DEBATE IN MANILA 

This being election year, the Philippines’ vital issues 
should have been brought into the open long ago. Fortun- 
ately they were pressed to the surface recently by two 
Filipino economists—Central Bank Governor Miguel Cua- 
derno and former economic coordinator Salvador Araneta. 
Mr. Araneta said that the country’s chronic economic ills— 
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unemployment and under-employment—defied solution 
because of the ultra-conservative policies laid down by the 
Central Bank. Araneta’s arguments follow: 

(1) That local producers have been ham-strung by the 
tight fiscal and credit controls imposed by the Central Bank. 
This paralyzed initiative. (2) -That the government should 
indulge in deficit spending so more money can be ploughed 
into local investment projects. This would spur the coun- 
try’s trade and industry into moving forward. (3) That 
the government should purchase gold at premium prices. 
To this effect, the government sagenes adopt multiple cur- 
rency rates. 

The Central Bank everser that Mr. Araneta’s 
proposals are bound to lead the economy to a disastrous 
condition, inflation, high cost of living, speculative activi- 
ties, ultimately a total breakdown of Philippine currency. 
Mr. Cuaderno pointed out that the bank gave out 200,000,- 
000 pesos to finance the government’s economic mobilization 
programme. Furthermore, the bank was liberal in giving 
loans to deserving industrial and economic schemes. To 
relax the bank’s policies, to accommodate the importers 
of luxury goods and the entrepreneurs of socially undesira- 
ble projects would be to drain the country’s resources down 
the rat-hole. To engage in deficit spending would be to 
invite inflation. ‘To diminish the dollar value of the Philip- 
pine peso (the peso is pegged 2-1 to the US dollar) by 
accumulating gold)” and to tamper with the currency by 
adopting several rates’ would entail: gravest risks. In a 
country like the Philipfiines, with her peculiar economy which 
is fundamentally agricultural, progress can only be founded 
on economic stability. There can be no economic stability 
if more money than the country’s economy can sustain, is 
funnelled either into industrial or agricultural circulation. 

* * * 
BRITISH TRADE WITH CHINA" 


In a written reply to the House of Commons on June 
18, regarding trade in non-strategic goods, the British Under- 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs stated! “We cannot live 
without trade and we consider trade in non-strategic goods 
is to the advantage of the free world. "We welcome the 
opportunity of making our position clear on the question of 
British trade with China. We stand by the United Na- 
tions resolution of May 18, 1952 which called for an embargo 
on the supply of strategic goods to China. Lists of strategic 
materials are coordinated by a group of nations of which 
the United States is one. 

“We recently still further tightened up our controls. If 
any of our ships are to contravene these’regulations, they 
will be liable to be hunted down on the high seas by British 
naval vessels and their managers and masters will become 
liable to severe penalties.”’ 

* * 


FOREIGN LABOUR IN SOVIET RUSSIA 


The United Nations Committee on Force Labour has 
now issued its report, after an enquiry lasting almost two 
years, into allegations of forced labour involving 24 nations. 

The Report, which covers 621 pages, points out that 
in Russia forced labour as a means of political coercion 
appeared to exist in its fullest form and in the form which 
most endangers human rights. Such a system was by its 
very nature a violation of the fundamental rights of the 
human person as guaranteed by the Charter of the United 
Nations and proclaimed in the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. 

The Committee admitted its inability to estimate ac- 
curately the number of slave labour camps in the Soviet 


‘Union ‘or the number of persons detained in them. The 
Russian penal code was manipulated in such a way that 


political offenders could be sent to work in mines or un- 
cultivated areas marked for development. As a result of 
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this system the Soviet economy had come to depend to a 
considerable extent on forced labour. 

Bulgaria, Rumania and Czechoslovakia were also ac- 
cused by the Report of running labour systems for political. 
and economic purposes, 

Russia and her satellites had been invited to fill in 
forced labour questionnaires. but did not..comply with the 
request. Neither had they answered charges levelled against 
them by other States, the Committee said. 

The Committee found cause for milder criticism of 
Spain and the Union of South Africa, but absolved 11 
nations of major blame: Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Ecuador, France, Paraguay, Peru, .Britain, the United States 


and Venezuela. 
* 


MOTOR TRAFFIC IN HONGKONG 


Mr. A. Morrison, Divisional Superintendent of the Traffic 
Department of the Police outlined local traffic problems in 
the course of a talk to members of the Hongkong Rotary 
Club last week. It is difficult to give an accurate account 


of traffic conditions in the Colony in the early days because — 


of lack of documentary evidence. The first horse-drawn 
carriage was imported in the early 1840s. Previously a 
palanquin (a covered couch suspended from poles) was 
the accepted means of conveyance. This form of trans- 
port is used to this day by private individuals on roads 
which are impassable for ordinary transport. In the early 
Victorian days the majority of wealthy and important re- 
sidents in the Colony owned broughams, phaetons or dog 
carts, although the amount of road available was restricted 
to a stretch of two miles of Queen’s Road. In the late 


1870s, the road was extended westward to Kennedy Town’ 


and eastward to Happy Valey and beyond. 

Most of the existing tramway track was laid between 
the years 1901 and 1904. The first tramcar was put into 
operation in October, 1904, and from then onwards a re- 
gular tram service was operated in accordance with - the 
Tramways Ordinance of 1902. Today the Company have a 
total of 125 cars. Hongkong tramways system, taking into 
account its size and number of tramcars, is one of the 
busiest in the world. On all routes, there is at least one 
tramear available every two minutes. 

The first motor car was imported by an English doctor 
in 1906. This car was the only one in the Colony for a 
considerable period. When the tramlines were laid the 
existing road was extended to Shaukiwan and, about the 


same time, the road was extended from Kennedy Town to 


Aberdeen. Few roads had been constructed by the early 
1900s, thus motor vehicles of the early types had little ad- 
vantage if any over the rickshaws, sedan chairs-and horse- 
drawn vehicles. 

Nathan Road was constructed about 1906. In 1920, 
the area Prince Edward Road, Argyle Street, etc. was a maze 
of small country lanes with steep banks on either side, 
and it took upwards of one hour to travel by rickshaw 
from Tsimsatsui to Kowloon City. The road was extended 
to Taipo about 1910 and to Fanling approximately two 
years later. | 

On the Hongkong side, the Peak tram commenced to 
operate in 1891 and the Peak District gradually opened 
up. Island Road does not seem to have been completed 
until 1918 and Stubbs Road until 1921. By 1921 the 
motorist of the day enjoyed a reasonable expanse of road- 
way, and, as motor vehicles were few and far between, 
he could pursue motoring for pleasure without having to 
contend with traffic problems. Motor cycles acquired 
popularity around 1912 to 1922 and many motor cycles with 
side cars were to be seen on the roads. By 1914 there 
were less than 100 motor vehicles. | 

The establishment of a Police Traffic Branch took 
place in August, 1914. The record for that year disclosed 


- one of which was for manslaughter. 
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that a total of 89 motor vehicles were registered. The re- 
cords for 1924 showed 5,730 prosecutions for traffic offences, 
Out of a total of 267 


road accidents. reported, which .did not include accidents _ 


other than fatal or injury cases, 33 were fatal.” A total 
of 796 motor vehicles of all types is shown on the record. 


The first bus company in Kowloon was ‘formed’ in ‘921° 


when nine Ford lorry buses were put into operation for a 
bus service between Star Ferry, Yaumati, Shamshuipo and 
Kowloon City. In 1922 the Nam King Bus Co, came inte 
being, using four lorry buses in the New Territories. A 
year later saw the establishment of the Kai Tak Bus Co. 
using 20 lorry buses in Kowloon. The China Bus Co. with 
15 lorry buses began to operate in 1924, and, in 1925, 
the New Territories services were reinforced by six lorry 
buses of the Chung Mei Bus Co. Each of the bus companies 
developed their fleets and by 1933 it was decided that 
the best means of providing the public with adequate 
and efficient transport was to offer a franchise to a bus 


company to governed by prescribed rules and regula- 


tions. Thus the present Kowloon Motor Bus Co, came into 
operation in 1933. A similar franchise was given to the 
China Motor Bus Co. in the same year. The Kowloon Motor 
Bus Co. now maintains a total of 355 buses with an opera- 
tional figure of 266 buses along routes from Kowloon to 
New Territories. The China Motor Bus Co. maintains a 
total of 132 buses and operate a total of 105 over all 
routes, 

Although the number of motor vehicles registered dur- 
ing the pre-occupation days was considerably lower than at 
present the number of road accidents was quite high, as 
the figures printed below will show: 

1935.—4,584 vehicles; 69 fatal accidents; 1,160 non- 
fatal (not including damage only). 


1936.—4,665 vehicles; 75 fatal accidents; 1,100 non- 
fatal. 
1937.—5,028 vehicles; 77 fatal accidents; 1,177 non- 


fatal. 
1938.—5,826 vehicles; 117 fatal accidents; 1,674 non- 
fatal. 


1939.—6,627 vehicles; 120 fatal accidents; 1,960 non-. 


fatal. 


1952.—18,241 vehicles; 106 fatal accidents; 2,800 non- . 


fatal, 

In the year 1938 there were 6,703 prosecutions for 
traffic accidents. 

The present number of vehicles registered in the 
Colony at the end of May, 1953, was 18,915. This does 
not include military vehicles of which there are a consider- 
able number, 

Hongkong is presented with the very great problem 
of having a population of more than 2% million people 
with a total mileage of roads of approximately 430 miles. 
There are 182 miles of road on the Island, 109 miles in 
Kowloon and 138 in the N.T. Fost-war statistics show 
that in 1946 there were 4,860 vehicles registered in the 
Colony, so that the increase in the number of vehicles 
is 14,055. The increase of miles of_road is negligible. In 
the Colony of Hongkong the number of persons at present 
holding driving licences is 40,163. 

The problems of traffic control in the Colony are great 
and. continue to occupy the authorities to an ever-increasing 
degree. Undoubtedly improved road design holds the major 
key to alleviating the traffic congestion and improving road 
safety, but, in this Colony, the problem of road building 
is fraught with difficulties. Natural and artificial obstacles 
present the greatest difficulty, and finance must always be 
a major factor. 

Many improvements have been effected in recent years 
—the erection of traffic signs, pedestrian refugees, central 
islands, roundabouts, one-way streets, safety railings, divid- 
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ing channels, modern bus terminals. Future planning in- 

cludes Reclamations in Central and Eastern areas, pedestrian 

subways, underground car parks, traffic lights at main 

junctions, and additional bus bays in main thoroughfares. 
* 

HONGKONG’S NEW RADIOCOBALT TELECURIE 

THERAPY UNIT 

His Excellency the Governor, Sir Alexander Grantham, 
G.C.M.G., last week formally set in motion the Colony’s 
new Radiocobalt Telecurie Therapy Unit at a ceremony at 
Queen Mary Hospital. The first of its kind in the Colonies, 
the Unit, which is also known as the Radiocobalt “Bomb”, 
will be used in the treatment of cancer here. 

Addressing the gathering, His Excellency said: “The 
installation of the Radiocobalt Telecurie Therapy Unit, 
which is also known as the Radiocobalt “Bomb’’, marks 
another milestone towards the alleviation of cancer in the 
Colony. In these days when interest in radio activity seems 
to be centred upon atomic explosions and the possibilities 


of other warlike uses of controlled nuclear energy, it is well | 


to recall that the first use of radio activity was humanitarian, 
namely, for the treatment of cancer. This new Unit does not 
supersede deep X-ray therapy in the treatment of cancer 
but it is particularly suited for the treatment of the 
majority of cancers in the throat and mouth. It is cheaper 
to install and maintain than the conventional deep X-ray 
machinery. Radiocobalt is an inexpensive and effective 
substitute for radium in the treatment of cancer despite 
the fact that the half life of radium, i.e. the period over 
which it loses half of its initial activity, is 1,600 years as 
against 5.3 years in the case of radiocobalt. The radio- 
cobalt in this Unit cost $1,418 whereas the cost of an 
equivalent amount of radium would be in the region of 
$5 millions. When the radiocobalt falls below required 
strength it can be recharged, at comparatively low cost, 
by sending it back to the Harwell Atomic Energy Re- 
search Establishment. 

“The plan to have such a Unit in Hongkong was first 
proposed and set in motion in the latter part of 1949 by 
the then Senior Government Radiologist, Dr. Farr. Dr. 
Farr’s foresight has placed Hongkong abreast of most coun- 
tries in the world in the exploitation of radiocobalt in the 
treatment of cancer. No other British Colony has such 
a Unit and there are only three similar Units in operation 
at present in the United Kingdom. It was decided that the 
initial cost of purchasing and installing the Unit should 
be covered by donations from philanthropic citizens or in- 
stitutions and that Government would then assume respon- 
sibility for its running and maintenance. When Dr. Farr 
left the Colony in 1950 a sum of $25,000 had been donated 
towards the total estimated cost of $100,000. Fortunately, 
Dr: Farr’s successor as Senior Radiologist, Dr. Ho, was 
equally enthusiastic about the project. Eventually a sum 
of $102,000 was donated by private citizens, firms and the 
Hongkong Jockey Club, to all of whom I am very grateful. 
In addition, our thanks are due to many others both here, 
in the United Kingdom and Canada, who have given valuable 
advice and assistance to make the realisation of the project 
possible. 

HONGKONG AVIATION 

Kai Tak Airport and Hongkong’s iain were the 
main topics in a discussion about Hongkong between Dr, S. 
G. Davis and the Rev. Fr. T. F. Ryan, SJ., over Radio 
Hongkong last week. Dr. Davis said that there were some 
400 aircraft arriving at or leaving Kai Tak Airport every 
month on international flights and at least 6,000 passengers 
came or left. Freight, particularly of such valuable things 
as furs and diamonds, was increasing. Last year 750,0vU 
kilogrammes were carried: Because of so many aircraft ar- 
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NOW! Pan American offers 
BEST CARGO SERVICE 
the 


8 Clipper* flights weekly 
across the Pacific 


Clipper Cargo offers shippers 6 flights a week from 


Tokyo... 2 flights a week from Manila. Frequent Clipper 
connections from Hong Kong to both these cities assure 
uninterrupted service across the Pacific to the U.S.A. 


Uninterrupted service to any city in the U.S.A., too 
. because Pan American offers fastest, most frequent 
with transcontinental carriers. 


Pan American expedites your cargo all the way — 
clears it through customs fast, gets it to market faster. 


Leader in transpacific cargo service since 1935, Pan  ! 
American today flies more cargo across the Pacific than 
any other airline..For details and schedules — 


CALL YOUR CARGO AGENT 


or Pan American 


Alexandra House, Phone 37031 Caden Section) 
Peninsula Hotel, Phone 57572. 


*Trade-Mark, Pan American World Airways, Ine. 


FAN AMERICAN 


Inc., Incorporated in tha State of New York, U.S. A., with limited 


World’s Most 
Experienced 
Airline 


Pan American World Airways, 
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riving and departing a high degree of efficiency in ground 
Maintenance was required and Kai Tak had it. 

The training school there was responsible for produc- 
ing many of the mechanics, and it had a high reputation. 

On the question of weather and climate, it ‘was 
explained that weather was average climate or, to put it 
in a better way, climate was average weather. Weather 
was something which prevailed every day and climate was 
average weather spread over years or months. Hongkong’s 
climate was a sub-tropical one. It was fairly erratic. In 
terms of rainfall, for instance, there had recently been four 
inches of rain in two hours. In June, 1926, 21 inches 
fell in 24 hours and yet it was recorded that in one June 
there had been less than five inches of rain for the whole 
month, 

It was just the same with the winds here. In 1937 
there had been a typhoon with winds of 160 miles an hour; 
11,000 people were drowned and ships of 20,000 tons were 
put on the rocks. 

* 
LLOYD TRIESTINO IN FAR EAST 

The Italian luxury liner Asia last week arrived here 
on her maiden voyage to the Far East. Her arrival marks 
the resumption of the Lloyd Triestino Line’s monthly ex- 
press service to Hongkong. Her sister-ship, the Victoria, 
is scheduled to arrive next month. Air-conditioned through- 
out, the 11,600-ton Asia has accommodation for 467 pas- 
sengers, 258 first class and 208 tourist class. Luxurious 
halls and lounges, designed and decorated by well-known 
Italian architects and artists of high reputation, are at 
the disposal of the passengers. Other facilities include a 
very well equipped modern surgery and a hospital equipped 
on modern lines. She also has a postal and telegraphic 
office and radio-telephone system which enables passengers 
to establish direct contact with any telephone system in the 
world at any time during the voyage. In her spacious and 
elegant dining room passengers may enjoy al] the dishes— 
prepared by real masters in the culinary art—which for 
years have made the cuisine aboard Lloyd Triestino vessels 
famous for its outstanding features of quality and variety. 
Children will find the nursery, bright and cheerful and full 
of the most varied and surprising toys, a true fairyland. 

Not unlike a small but well equipped bathing resort 
ashore, the swimming pool provides opportunities for sun- 
bathing, diving, sports and games in the open. With a 
maximum speed of 21.6 knots and a loaded speed of 19.75 
knots, the Asia is equipped with the most up-to-date naviga- 
tional aid appliances—radar plant, gyro-compass, self-steer- 
ing gear, echo-sounder, radio-goniometer, electric log and 
other scientific instruments of the latest design to ensure 
a high degree of reliability in navigation and safety at 
sea. The ship’s local agents are Dodwell and Company. 

* 


BUSINESS IN SHANGHAI 


Statistics released by the Shanghai Municipal People’s 
Government on June 10 showed that Shanghai had enjoyed 
the best business season since the new order took over. 
Expansion of business in the first four months of !953 
registered an increase of 54% over 1951, and greatly ex- 
ceeded the 1952 figure for the period. This was said to 
be due to the national economic construction and the im- 
provement of living conditions. Further gains are predicted 
for both public and private commercial establishments. 

In private industry, the output of machine tools, diesel 
engines and boilers in the period was four times more than 
in 1952 and production of electric motors went up 80%. 
bs total output of public and private steel mills was 128% 
igher. 

The demand was heavy for a great variety of goods, 
and it is stated that an increasing number of orders were 
daily pouring into the market. They ranged from fountain 
pens, porcelain, thermos bottles, sports and athletic equip- 
ment, bicycles, and sewing machines, to woollen, silk and 
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linen goods, shirts, perfume and many others. In Aprii 
alone, nearly 11,000 sewing-machines (formerly imported), 
were produced, as against 8,600 in March. Present orders 
will occupy the sewing machine factories three to five months 
to fulfil, Thermos bottles in March alone reached one 
million, surpassing Shanghai’s highest record. The manu- 
facture of shirts is also rapidly increasing. In one private 
factory the output in April reached 17,000 dozen, equal 

to the total output of the previous quafter,. ~~ 
These figures make a good show, but nothing is said 
about quality, regarding which murmurs of indignation are 
said to be general nowadays, for quality—never very high 
before—is now being sacrificed more and more to quantity. 

* * * 

PEASANTS’ FLIGHT TO CITIES 

The official Press in China has recently referred more 
than once to the “blind flow” of peasants from the country- 
side to the cities in search of additional work. The Pekiny 
People’s Daily repeated its warning about this, saying that 


since the lunar new year—or Spring Festival as they prefer 


to call it—large numbers of peasants have been blindly 
flowing into the cities, from which they -should be sent 
back to the country at once. Some of them have also 
been crowding the lines of communications. Accordingly 
all local officials are reminded of the GAC Directive on 
“Dissuasion of Peasants from Blind Influx into the Cities” 
and to take immediate measures to stop this phenomenon. 

One of the important causes is the indiscriminate re- 
cruitment of workers in the countryside by certain building 
construction units. No doubt they will be needed bye and 
bye when construction reaches a positive stage. And it is 
very natural that many rural officials and peasants, parti- 
cularly the younger people, should be keen on going to 
the cities. But national construction must be carried out 
in a planned manner and absorption of much of this man 
power must wait. It cannot be done all at once. Ali fac- 
tories, mines and building construction units should work 
out the number of workers they require and ask the local 
labour departments to make centralised allocations. In the 
countryside the “one-sided viewpoint’? must be combatted 
of neglecting agricultural production in favour of industry. 
The Party directive is recalled which says that during the 
upsurge of industrial construction, any neglect of agricul- 
tural production is one-sided and wrong. 

The cities and industry, it is emphasised, will increas- 
ingly need large quantities of marketed grain and industrial 
materials and will need larger sales markets. The peasants 
must be educated to exploit the potentialities of surplus 
man power in the countryside—in developing rural economy, 
building small irrigation sower, renovating farming techni- 
que, improving soil; and in afforestation and animal hus- 
bandry as well as in subsidiary production of goods with 
good prospects of sales. Thus it is also necessary to help 
peasants to open up new markets for. native produce and 
special products. If the money is available, man power 
should also be used to build roads and dredge rivers. 

Peasants not needed in the cities should be persuaded 
to return to their villages. Rural Party members, Youth 
League members, disabled and retired service men should 
play their role as models and return to the villages to lead 
in spring ploughing and sowing. 

* 


UNSALEABLE PRODUCTS 


One of the problems about which Peking is much exer- 
cised at present is the large amount of native and special 
products that are unsaleable, and it has called for a special 
effort in the slack business season to restore life to these 
markets. The products that are being accumulated include 
bristles, wood oil, cloth, sugar, soda, tobacco, rush mats, 
sulphur, resin, medicinal herbs, ¢te. Trade in live pigs, 
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Chinese vermicelli, paper, lacquer, sugar-cane, sunflower 
seeds, water melon seeds, black and red dates, aniseed, pre- 
served turnips, rush bags, wild silk cocoons, straw hats, 
Chinese linen, bamboo pulp, and certain handicraft goods. 

It is pointed out that products of the rural communities 
are extremely abundant and have a great bearing upon 
the production and livelihood of the broad peasant masses, 
forming as they do some 30% of the total value of agri- 
cultural production. In some areas, like Honan Province, 
they oceupy 55%, while in Kweichow they constitute 70% 
of the total value of grain production. The opening up of 
markets for these products will support spring production, 
help the peasants in famine areas to tide over the difficult 
period, and enliven urban and rural economy, which ap- 
pears to be unusually stagnant. 

The sales record at the urban-rural interflow markets 
in the first quarter of 1953 was not very good. Statistics 
show that the total transactions did not exceed 2,300,000 
million yuan (£33,532,000) only half of which constituted 
sales of native and special produce. State commercial con- 
cerns and supply and marketing co-operatives are urged to 
adopt all possible methods to solve the present problem of 
the unmarketability of this produce, especially in the afflicted 
areas. 

* 


PROGRESS IN TAIWAN 


Agricultural production in Taiwan increased substan- 
tially in 1952. The production of rice was 1,570,000 tons, 
against 1,510,000 tons in 1951; sugar 520,000 tons, against 
370,000 tons in 1951; tea 12,000 tons, against 8,500 tons 
in 1951. Industrial production also expanded generally. 
The production of fertilizers was 142,000 tons (103,000 in 
1951); coal 2,310,000 tons (1,457,000 in 1951); cotton cloth 
92 million yards (61.8 million in 1951). 

Several new power plants, fertilizer plants, textile 
mills, etc., were installed during 1952. Seventeen factories 
have been granted permission to move to Taiwan from 
Hongkong and one from Japan, all being investments of 
overseas Chinese; in addition, one factory, financed by 
U.S. capital, has moved from New York. These are mostly 
weaving factories of small or moderate size. 

In 1952, 43 per cent of the Taiwan Central Govern- 
ment’s expenditures were covered by tax revenues, 23 
per cent by contributions from the provincial treasury, and 
28 per cent by appropriations from counterpart funds and 
from profits of public enterprises. Thus only 6 per cent 
of expenditures was not covered by receipts, compared 
with 22 per cent in 1951. Customs duties, the largest 
source of income, totaled NT$489 million in 1952, against 
NT$340 million in 1951; profits of the Wine and Tobacco 
Monopoly Bureau were NT$421 million, against NT$300 
million in 1951; and other taxes increased to a total of 
NT$1,162 million. 


* * * 


JAPANESE TRADE AGREEMENTS 


Japan and Pakistan have concluded a one-year trade 
agreement under which Pakistan will apply to Japan the 
general import licensing system that is also valid for other 
countries. This will be in addition to the single country 
licensing system valid exclusively for Japan from April 
1, 1953 to March 31, 1954. The single country licences 
apply to. the following articles, with a total value of £14.5 
million: cotton fabrics (£5.5 million), cotton yarn (£1 
million), rayon yarn and other textile yarns (£0.5 million), 
iron, steel, and other metals (£1.5 million), and capital 
goods and machinery (£6 million). Japan, on the other 
hand, will allow Pakistan to purchase capital goods on a 
deferred payment basis offered by the Bank of Japan 
and will allocate foreign exchange for the import from 
Pakistan. of 650,000 bales of raw cotton, 250,000 bales of 
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raw jute, and several other articles, including hides, with a 
total value of £14.5 million. The total value of imports 
into Pakistan from Japan, including the value of imports 
against the single country import licenses, and Pakistan’s 
exports to Japan this year are estimated at about £30 mil- 
lion each. Settlement will be made on a sterling cash basis 
in conformity with the Anglo-Japanese payments accord. 
In 1952 Pakistan’s imports from Japan were valued at £47 
million, and exports to Japan were £31 million. 


A trade agreement concluded on April 5 by Japan 
and the United Kingdom, covering the calendar year 19538, 
provides for exports of £180 million from Japan to the 
sterling area (Commonwealth Countries, British Colonies, 
Administrative Transfer Areas). Imports by Japan will 
total £211 million; this includes £190 million from the 
sterling area, the same as in 1952. The export figure is 
about 15 per cent less than actual exports in 1952 (£213 
million). However, when compared with the figure for 
the first half of 1952 (£75 million) when sterling area 
import restrictions were substantial, the 1953 rate shows 
an increase of 20 per cent, 
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COMMUNIST CHINA’S TRADE WITH CEYLON AND GERMANY 


Prof. E. Stuart Kirby 
(from Colombo en route U.K.) 


The official intimation from Peking and Moscow, which 
has every appearance of continuing to be fulfilled in fact, 
is that 70 to 80% of the foreign trade of Mainland China 
is now with other “People’s Democracies’. This development 
may largely have been forced by the United Nations’ em- 
bargo measures. There is no means of knowing with any 
certainty how far: the swing-over to trade with the Com- 
munist bloc, or the use of the overland route through Russia, 
would have proceeded without this external compulsion im- 
posed by the United Nations. There is equally no means 
of knowing how far such a swing-over is satisfactory from 
China’s point of view, and how far the People’s Government 
might have preferred to seek other trade links elsewhere, 
or may have to do so in future. 

These are among the matters which are now mysterious 
and conjectural, the answers to which would have been 
known to the world had the sane British policy prevailed, 
of accepting facts and maintaining normal relations, instead 
of the brash American policy of provoking China and apply- 
ing pressures, the main impact of which is sideways on 
friendly peoples: rather than on the enemy. Meanwhile, 
pending such reversion to objective thinking as must pre- 
sumably have to occur in the end, that portion of China’s 

trade which is not with Big Brother Russia (and all the 
Elder Half-Brothers of Eastern Europe) is of the greatest 
interest, as giving some practical evidence of what the 
preferences might have been, had other things been equal. 

Red China’s trade with Ceylon appears to be of special 
importance, and has attracted particular attention. An- 
other quarter in which there is keen interest in the pos- 
sibilities of developing China trade—with a perfect readi- 
ness to go against or around any disapproval by the United 
States, or barriers raised through the United Nations— 
is Western Germany. The West German interest is being 
keenly reciprocated by the Communists, as being very use- 
ful to their general policy and as offering an alternative 
to the now blocked trade with Japan. Some of the facts 
and perspectives of these “special” trading relations ‘of 
Mainland China are discussed below. 


The agreement between Ceylon and Communist China 
was settled at the end of last year. From the immediate 
and short-run point of view, Ceylon has done exceedingly 
well in these negotiations, obtaining a number of material 
concessions from the Chinese side. The Chinese are evident- 
ly very eager for this trade; and it is believed that a 
number of the Half-Brothers, the Communist governments 
in Eastern Europe, would like to follow suit, looking for 
ways to make representations to Ceylon, 


Ceylon is receiving, under the agreement, invaluable 
supplies of rice; in view of the local shortage, these are 
essential to the Dominion at present. These supplies have 
been of good quality and delivery conditions have been re- 
gularly fulfilled. In return, rubber is being sent from Cey- 
lon and is arriving regularly, though the journey is long, 
and there are some risks of interception. The total export 
of rubber from Ceylon to China in 1953 may, on present 
schedules, amount to over 50,000 tons—or say, to emphasise 
the figure, about 1,000 tons a week. 

Ceylon gets particular concessions on the side of pricing 
and financial arrangements. Essentially this is a barter 
agreement, in which given quantities of Chinese rice are 
to be sent in exchange for given quantities of Ceylon rub- 
ber. But the accounting is done in Ceylon rupees, while 


the keeping of the current accounts, and the arrangements 
for any final settlement of balances, are in the hands of 
Ceylon banks. The prices fixed for the first year of the 
agreement are favourable from Ceylon’s point of view, 
both in respect of the selling price of rubber and of the 
buying price of rice. It is also considered to be an ad- 
vantage that the prices can be re-negotiated annually; there 
is no long-term “tie-up” in this respect, and it is hoped 
that Ceylon can continue to enjoy favourable terms. of 
trade, with the Chinese offering a better price for rubber 
(in terms of rice) than the current Singapore rates. 

On this reasoning, optimism appears widely to prevail 
in public opinion in Ceylon, in respect of this connection 
with China. The great question is, of course: do the 
Chinese have to do this, because they need the rubber 
so badly? Or is it all a political stunt on their part, gaining 
them undoubted goodwill, in Ceylon certainly, and probably 
elsewhere? At the same time, it appears to put the Ameri- 
cans in a bad light, as people that stand in the way of 
natural and mutually advantageous trade. And it: puts a 
squeeze (once again) on the British, who are always. in a 
middle position; since this trade is going on, perhaps 
no one has the right to feel more aggrieved than the British 
shippers who would have carried it under normal cir- 
cumstances. 

Considering these points, most people incline to the 
view that it is primarily a political manoeuvre. The warn- 
ing has been given that in that case the present stage of 
the agreement may be a “bait’’, with the aim of drawing 
Ceylon further and further into a pattern of economic 
commitments with the Communist area, even of bringing it 
within the “rouble orbit’. But this more distant  per- 
spective is hardly taken seriously as yet. Meanwhile it is 
supposed that it does not greatly matter, after all, whether 
the Chinese motives are practical or propagandist; in either 
case, it is believed, the Chinese want to continue these 
arrangements so strongly that they will be willing to go on 
extending substantial concessions to Ceylon. 

American resentment is also not taken too seriously 
at present in Ceylon, despite the sharp statements of dis- 
approval made by the head of the M.S.A., and other leading 
figures in the United States. One reason is a conviction 
fairly widespread and common throughout the Western 
world, other than the United States. Namely, that rubber 
is not regarded as a commodity of high strategic value; 
at any rate, it is something that is all too freely available 
in various parts of the world, which the Chinese can easily 
pick up, so that the notion of keeping it out of their 
hands by embargo is regarded as impractical. It is also 
not understood why American publicity places such a high 
military valuation on this particular commodity; during the 
last war, both sides rated it fairly low on the list of priorities, 
from the blockade point of view, and it is supposed that 
such is really the case today. 

Another reason for indifference to American reactions 
is that the United States had plenty of opportunity to 
buy Ceylon’s rubber, but the negotiations finally broke down 
—entirely, according to Ceylonese opinion, by the fault 
of the Americans.. Meanwhile, Ceylon has not received 
any significant dollar aid from the United States, and has 
(so far) no consciousness of being in the position of a 
debtor in that respect. ; 

The United States was formerly the largest taker of 
Ceylon’s rubber exports. Lately this position has changed, 
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and the U.S. may reduce its purchases still further, as a 
result of its differences with Ceylon. Last year, the United 
States took one-fifth of Ceylon’s rubber exports, and China 
took one-third. This year, 1953, China’s share looks like 
rising to over 60%, or perhaps two-thirds, , 

The loss of such an important customer as the United 
States is not lightly to be regarded—especially in exchange 
for an arrangement which is apparently, to some extent 
at least, a political “stunt” of the trading partner. With 
this consideration, we may begin to look at the other side 
of the medal and view the drawbacks and dangers, from 
the point of view of Ceylon and the other countries which 
are friendly to it. 

Though Ceylon has so far not been a significant re- 
cipient of dollar aid, it may be doubted whether she may 
not need it in the future; in particular, an ambitious six- 
year development programme has been elaborated which 
can hardly be fulfilled without some American assistance, 
direct or indirect. At the same time, the agreement with 
China has already brought about a startling change in 
one of the most fundamental aspects of Ceylon’s situation. 
Formerly, as a result largely of the good trade in rubber 
with the United States, Ceylon was normally one of the 
Sterling Area’s most useful dollar-earners. Now a dollar- 
deficit condition has developed, instead of the former dollar- 
surplus on Ceylon’s account. The country’s adverse dollar- 
balance in the second half of 1952 was nearly £1% million. 

This gap does not yet cause alarm; it can actually be 
covered easily out of Ceylon’s accumulated reserves. But 
it does raise the basic question in the field of balance of 
payments. Since 1950, Ceylon has had a special arrange- 
ment with the United Kingdom, giving it a peculiar position 
within the sterling area, the exact nature of which has not 
been very clear. On this footing, however, Ceylon held its 
own foreign exchange reserves, without putting them into 
the common pool in the same way as other sterling coun- 
tries, and met its own hard-currency requirements accord- 
ingly. 

This basis could only be maintained, in the sterling 
world, by a member which was a strong net dollar earner. 
If Ceylon is not to remain in that position, the arrange- 
ment may have to be changed. Without special reasons, 
the sterling group is unlikely to agree to Ceylon financing a 
dollar deficit out of the sterling pool, for the sake of policies 
which are strongly opposed by others in the United Nations; 
and which, whatever their short-term advantages, militate 
in the long run against the prospects of the country’s 
fundamental development. For one thing is sure; even if 
the Communist countries. could be induced to pay in gold 
for the goods they take from non-Communist countries, they 
cannot (for a long time to come) figure as suppliers of 
what the Asian countries need in their programmes of 
industrialisation and economic development: namely, capital 
goods and technical assistance. 

Apart from external relations with the sterling area and 
the dollar area, there are other intrinsic reasons why Ceylon 
may have basically to recast its policy. It is not only a 
question of the dollar deficit. Ceylon had an overall deficit 
on trading account of £20 million in the past year, and has 
run down both exchange reserves and sterling balances. In 
such an overhaul of general policy, it is probable that a 
more fundamental basis of national planning, tying together 
the capital-needs of the large development programme and 


' the needs of the foreign trade situation, is required; this 


would have to be on a much longer perspective, and could 
not depend on adventitious and circumstantial gains, such 
as those derived from the agreement with China. 


Turning to West Germany’s trade with Red China, 
we find a rather different case. The Germans have been 
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eager to develop their trade with China, but merely as a 
part of their general and overall drive to extend their 
trade wherever and whenever possible. They have shown 
a distinct taste for trade (or barter) agreements as a 
means of trade promotion—a taste which some critics have 
darkly labelled “Schachtianismus.” The conduct of trade 
negotiations is placed under the Foreign Office at Bonn. 
A few experimental barter deals were made with Peking, 
but the results proved disappointing. 


Meanwhile, German firms and German authorities alike 
were trying to keep their trade relations with China out 
of channels which involved either British control or British 
competitors’ knowledge of what they were doing. The 
firms refused to use British banks in dealings with China, 
and got the Chinese to open letters of credit with a Swiss 
bank, against export credits guaranteed by the West Ger- 
man Government. On the official side, the Bank der Laender 
refused (towards the end of last year) to recognise Hong- 
kong certificates of origin, a measure which would effec- 
tively prevent German firms from importing Chinese goods 
via Hongkong. 

The latter decision was “bureaucratic”. reasoning by 
the new German Government, and it was not at all approved 
by Germans with interests and experience in the Far East. 
Germany has its groups of “Old China Hands” (and even 
New China Hands), which remain surprisingly strong and 
self-assertive, considering all the circumstances of recent 
history. Some of these made representations to the au- 
thorities, and obtained permission to deal as they pleased 
in specific cases. The result was that the advantage (almost 
the necessity) of dealing through Hongkong is in most 
cases being realised. 

it is interesting however to observe that while the 
German authorities were trying to cut out intermediaries 
on their side, and were proposing direct banking arrange- 
ments as far as possible, the elimination of Hongkong in- 
termediaries, etc., the authorities on the Communist side 
were working to make the arrangements more elaborate 
and indirect. An East German Government body in Berlin 
set up a special “Trust for Chinese Export Business’’, and 
the Chinese insisted on this being the sole agency. The 
West Germans refused this as inconvenient, and the “Trust’’ 
was finally wound up, to be replaced by the opening of an 
office in Western Germany of the Chinese Government 
Foreign Trade Organisation, staffed with personnel from 
Peking. A marked feature is German distrust of connec- 
tions in or through Eastern Germany or Russia, where 
attempts are always being made to “offset” consignments 
against other deals in other Communist states, and where a 
shipment may find itself diverted to some destination quite 
different from the original intention. 


Both Germans and Chinese appear to have found it 
more advantageous to deal directly in this manner; it is 
striking that the former have finally appreciated the im- 
portance of dealing through normal channels in Hongkong, 
etc., while the latter have finally made their own arrange- 
ments in Western Germany without running the business 
in and through Eastern Germany and Moscow. It is possible 
that they were at first obliged to work through Eastern 
Europe, and that their breaking away from this basis is a 
sign of their independence of Russia, after the death of 
Stalin. It is still too early to judge of the prospects and 
likely character of future business between Germany and 
China, but these changes of attitude give some assurance 
that it can develop on sound lines. The same two ques- 
tions arise, however, as in the case of Ceylon. First, how 
far is the motive, on the Communist side, that of a political 
“stunt’’? Second, how far is the Communist interest 
transitory, reflecting only passing conditions? In _ these 
respects, these are test cases to be observed with interest. 
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ENERGY IN AUSTRALIA 


By A. C. Palfreeman 


The future development of Australia depends finally 
on the increase of different forms of energy and the amount 
and kind accessible to the basic industries, both agricultural 
and industrial. 

It may be interesting to examine shortly the types 
of energy available in the country, to what extent they 
are being developed, and how far Australia depends on 
outside sources for her energy supply. 

Of the three main sources of power, coal, water and 
petroleum, the first, coal, is readily available on the con- 
tinent. It is officially estimated that reserves of anthracite 
amount to around 14,000 million tons, most of which is in 
New South Wales, and about 39,000 million tons of brown 
coal which is found almost exclusively in Victoria. Con- 
sidering the present annual production of black and brown 
coal together is only about 17 million tons, there should 
be no danger of coal shortage. The future of the industry 
is intimately linked up with future technical improvements 
in making coal-driven machines more economical, enabling 
them to compete with oil-driven engines, as well as with 
improved methods of extraction. Much may also depend 
on new and cheaper methods of producing oil from coal, 
which cannot as yet be done on a sound commercial basis. 

Black and brown coal supply about 70% of the country’s 
total energy requirements, but this percentage is decreasing 
in favour of petroleum. What is important is that the 
great reserves of coal in the ground represent tremendous 
energy potential. 

The harnessing of water to provide power is still in 
the very early stages of development. At the moment 
only about 5% of the country’s energy requirements are 
supplied by water: but the great schemes now in opera- 
tion to harness the rivers, notably the giant Snowy River 
Scheme, on the border of New South Wales and Victoria, 
are monuments to the far-sighted men who realised their 
vital necessity, not only for the production of electricity 
but also for widespread irrigation purposes. 

When the projects now in the course of construction 
are completed, the power available from this source will be 
about five times as great as it is now: although it must 
be remembered that by that time requirements will also 
be very much higher, especially if we take into considera- 
tion the fact that the consumption of energy per head in 
Australia is lower than that of the United Kingdom and 
well below that of the United States. 

The insoluble barrier to the increase of hydro-electric 
power is the fact that there is just not enough water. It 
is estimated, very roughly because of unreliability of data, 
that there is a total annual average flow, of all Australian 
rivers, of not more than 60 million acre feet. This com- 
pares to 1780 for the Amazon, 474 for the Mississippi, 
and 228 million acre feet for the Danube. This of course 
applies to surface supplies and does not include the great 
subterranean reservoirs in the artesian basins, much of which 
is not universally useful for irrigation purposes due to its 
high mineral content. 

Except in Tasmania, where water power is the exclusive 
source of electricity, all the States depend largely on coal 
and oil. 

There are those who dream of eventually making use 
of the tremendous hydro-electric potential of New Guinea, 
and those who dream of diverting some of the rivers of the 
Queensland mountains, which now flow into the sea, into the 
“dead heart’”’ of the continent, but this is beyond our scope. 

The third source of energy is petroleum. Of the three 
it is the only one which is not produced on the continent, 


although it contributes about 25% to the total energy 
consumed. About 4 million tons of crude oil are imported 
every year, mainly from South East Asia and the Middle 
East. It is refined in the country and nearly 80% of it is 
used for transport purposes. 

In this connection we might mention the great new 
refinery in the course of construction at Kwinana, just 12 
miles south of Fremantle in Western Australia. The plant, 
which is being built by the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company 
at an estimated cost of £40 million, will eventually be 
refining about 3 million tons of crude oil every year, a 
figure which is expected to meet all the requirements of 
the Commonwealth Oil Refineries Ltd., and the British 
Petroleum Co. of New Zealand, the associated companies of 
the A.1.0.C. in Australia. 

It is interesting to note, in a wider context, that the 
scheme is a big step forward in the industrial development 
of Western Australia, which in the past has suffered con- 
siderably from its remoteness from the centre of national 
government, as well as the industrial and financial centres. 
There is little doubt that the Kwinana scheme is largely the 
result of strategic considerations, but it is nevertheless prov- 
ing a great boon to the State’s expanding economy. 

Auxiliary services such as roads, railways, housing, 
water, electricity and port facilities are being developed in 
conjunction with the West Australian government. 

One of the most interesting aspects of the scheme 
is the proposed transformation of Cockburn Sound, a fine 
natural harbour, until now little used by reason of two 
sand banks at the entrance. A channel will be dredged 
through both sandbanks, thereby enabling the largest tankers 
to use the Sound. It will probably greatly contribute to- 
werds relieving the congested facilities of Fremantle, once 
efficient transport has been built up between Kwinana, Fre- 
mantle and Perth. 

Does oil exist in any quantity on the continent? Ex- 
perience up to the present would tend to give a discouraging 
answer. Much money, time and energy has been spent on 
prospecting with negligible result. There are three main 
areas providing likely conditions for the discovery of oil. 
These are great subterranean basins containing marine de- 
posits, the origin of oil. Two of these areas are in Western 
Australia and the other, of about 200,000 square miles, in 
New South Wales, Queensland and South Australia. Traces 
of oil and natural gas have been found in water bores, 
mainly around the Roma district of Queensland. In the 
western districts of New South Wales there are deposits of 
oil shale, from which over 4 million gallons of petroleum 
are obtained annually. Much of the prospecting activity is 
now concentrated in Papua—New Guinea, which is showing 
considerable promise. 

Optimists base their theories on the fact that there are 
still vast tracts of land relatively unexplored, that informa- 
tion on oil geology is very scanty, and that the many water 
bores sunk in the artesian basins have not gone deep enough 
to preclude further exploration. The chief drawback is the 
prohibitive cost of extensive prospecting, which in the long 
run will have to be borne by the government, 

There is a fourth great source of power—that generated 
by atomic energy and for many reasons, Australians in 
the know are hoping for very great things from atomic 
energy, especially in this vast continent where perhaps more 
than anywhere else the adoption of atomic power on a 
commercial basis will make possible ideas which today are 
in the realms of fantasy. But this is a subject which war- 
rants separate consideration, 
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ECONOMIC NEWS FROM THE UNITED STATES 


By E. Kann (Les Angeles) 


(Special to the Far Eastern Economic Review) 


rey 
a Building Material Shares shortage which then prevailed; furthermore, new marriages 
, is It is reliably estimated that new starts of buildings in are almost sure to decrease now, because the bulk of the 
the course of 1953 will aggregate one million (compared Population now reaching marriageable age was born during 
ew with 1.1 million in 1952), representing residental outlays the low birth-rate period of the 1930ies. There are also 
12 of 11 billion dollars. Utility and public works construction other factors impeding excessive building activities, as, for 
nt, will run above year-earlier levels; but, on the other hand, instance, ever-growing building costs, rising mortgage rates, 
ny farm and industrial construction outlays will be lower and a declining supply of funds available for new home 
be moderately. Construction firms with departments for main- financing. Every decline in demand will bring price con- 
a tenance and repairs will be best off. cessions on the part of suppliers at the expense of profit 
of As a group building material stocks have displayed ™#™8'"S- 
ish comparative steadiness during the past few years, notwith- This does not mean that there will be a severe slump 
of standing their reputation as highly cyclical industries. as far as building supplies are concerned; but there is likely 
Actually, one ought to separate the broad group of building to be a recession. There is a clear tendency on the part 
he material purveyors into four different categories, namely of the urban population to move to the suburbs; further- 
nt cement, heating and plumbing, paints and roofing and wall- more, with the rise in the standard of living, better and 
n- board; then a more divergent market record will be dis- bigger homes are needed, a tendency which is supported 
al cerned. The best performances have been shown by cement’ by the prosperity which prevailed during the past three 
Ss. and paint common shares. On the other hand, stocks of or four years. Government sponsored public works, like 
1€ companies in the heating and plumbing division have been schools and hospitals, will continue to be built, even on a 
a exceptionally poor performers, and currently are one of the larger scale than hitherto, if private construction activities 
few industrial groups selling well below average market decline. Federal sources have indicated that grade and 
e prices in the pre-war period 1935-39. The fourth group, high-school construction for several years to come should 
n wallboard and roofing, has been approximately in line with average two billion dollars a year and that new hospital 
the general market as a whole. The cement stocks have construction should also require another billion annually. 
e been analyzed previously in these columns and do not, there- Spending on repairs and maintenance will also continue at 
° fore, need reconsideration. Let it be noted that most a high level with special benefits to the paint industry. 
° cement shares are very promising and should be retained As will be learned from the table below (compiled 
d in existing portfolios. by the Research Dept. of Hemphill, Noyes & Co., members 
“ Since conclusion of world war II the building industry of the New York Stock Exchange), most of the leading 
4 in America enjoyed its greatest boom in history. Seemingly building supply concerns shares are reasonably priced at 
i résidential construction is about to pass its zenith, so that the present time in relation to indicated dividend rates 


there is likely to be a painful downturn in 1954. Resi- 
dential construction consumes more of the products of the 
average building supply producer than do public works or 
industrial construction. Actually, the huge building acti- 
vities after world war II have eliminated the acute housing 


and recent earnings. But, under the circumstances out- 
lined here the current appeal for shares is somewhat re- 
moved as far as price appreciation is concerned. In other 
words, there is little prospect of an expansion in business 
for the group as such, for chances are that sales and earnings 
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will be trending downward by the end of this year. There- 
fore it is advisable to refrain under prevailing conditions to 
acquire shares of the building supplies companies, except 
possibly the few relatively attractive shares as Johns-Man- 
ville, National Lead and Pittsburgh Plate Glass. The others 
should be avoided at this juncture. 


There exists, of course, some more building supplies 
companies, which are not included in the tabulation at foot, 
like Holland Furnace Co. For years past, same was con- 
sidered a solid and promising concern, paying good divi- 
dends. However, in the course of the past two years its 
popularity, as far as its shares are concerned, fell off, and 
simultaneously also its market price. Between 1936 and 
1950 it showed wide fluctuations, namely high of 40% $, 
and low 6% $. In 1952 fluctuations were less severe, viz., 
high of 22%; low 19%. 1953 fluctuations (until middle 
of June) were a high of $22; and a low of $15. 


American Radiator and Standard Sanitary Co. is well 
financed and always was considered a leader in its field. 
However, it has not fulfilled the expectations which the 
public has been waiting for. 


The succeeding tabulation comprises 14 companies 
connected with the supply of building materials; these may 
be grouped according to their speciality as follows: Heat- 
ing and plumbing equipment: American Radiator and S.S. 
Co. and Crane Co. Paints National Lead, Sherwin Williams 
and Pittsburgh Plate Glass. The last mentioned also is one 
of the two largest purveyors of glass sold to the building 
and Automobile Industry. For Wallboard and roofing Celo- 
tex, Flintkote, Johns-Manville, Masonite, National Gypsum, 
Rubberoid and U.S. Gypsum are important. For miscel- 


laneous supplies there are Otis Elevator Co. and U.S. Ply- 
wood. 


Johns-Manville deserves special mention as a probable 
growth stock because of its dominant position in its field, 
diversified products, and ownership of large asbestos mines. 
National Lead is promising because it is steadily increasing 
its diversification in the metal processing field and also 
because it is one of the leaders in titanium products; also 
as a large paint manufacture. Here follows the tabulation 
re building supply companies: 


Average Earnings 
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According to.the Automobile Club of Southern Cali- 
fornia, tire wear is from three to five times as great at 
60 miles per hour, as at 25 m.p.h. 


The interest load which the Government has to pay is 
now 1.6 billion dollars higher than in 1946. This represents 
about 2% of the current budget. 


It is just 50 years ago that the California Tuna fishery 
was inaugurated with headquarters at San Diego. The 
annval output now approximates 388 million cans of tuna 
fish, apart from other sea food. 

As a novelty in labour relations, the Hedco Manufac- 
turing Co. of Chicago signed a contract with its employees 
paid by the hour, according to which the employees will get 
one year’s vacation with full pay after each ten-years ser- 
vice. Should the workers prefer to work during vacation 
time, they will be entitled to double pay. Hedco is manu- 
facturing radios and employs 160 hands, of whom 85% are 
women; however, the firm does not have a pension plan or 
a bonus system. 

In 1952 American railroads earned net $824 million 
after incurring (and deducting) $643 million loss 
in passenger traffic. All lines nevertheless widely advertise 
their passenger facilities, most likely because Government 
forces them to cater for passengers at controlled rates. 

On June 12 the five largest steel concerns in this 
country concluded an agreement with their workers, pro- 
viding for an 8% cents per hour raise. In this way costly 


strikes in the steel industry, as well as in the auto industry, 


will be avoided in 19583. 


The Louisville & Nashville Railway Co. will derive 
many benefits from new industrial construction now in 
course of materializing. General Electric Co. is construct- 
ing five plants outside of Louisville at a cost of $300 
million. The Ford Motor Co. projects the erection in the 
same city of an assembly plant costing $40 million. And 
the $110 million synthetic fibre plant completed last year 
by Chemstrand also is now being served by Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad. All told, 372 new industries were esta- 
blished along the company’s lines during 1951 and 1952. 

The Government Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial 
Chemistry has developed a flame-proofing chemical that 


Price 


1935 1941 1947 Earnings Ind. Recent 1952 Apprx 
1939 1945 1951 1951 1952 Div. Price Earns. Yield 
American Radiator ................-. $0.38 $0.59 $ 2.25 $ 2.16 $ 1.78 91.00 8°64 7.9 7.1% 
al.18 1.15 4.45 3.69 1.54 1.50 17% 11.2 8.7 
1.41 1.70 5.58 6.64 3.96 2.25 30 7.6 7.5 
1.71 1.69 5.28 4.11 3.61 2.00 28 7.8 7.2 
1.23 2.08 5.64 7.75 7.14 4.25 60% 8.5 7.0 
29 1.32 1.22 3.89 2.81 2.49 1.00 19% 7.7 5.2 
0.55 0.59 3.27 3.12 2.84 22 7.7 6.4 
0.36 0.41 1.60 (2.05 30% 14.8 4.8 
0.93 1.10 4.87 ‘4.36 4.19 ‘2.50 40% 9.7 6.2 
1.45 1.50 3.81. 3.44 4.07 2.00 50% 12.3 4.8 
Sherwin-Williams _ ...................... 3.11 3.31 3.50 66 9.3 5.3 
3.95 3.94 13.46 12:06 11.55 7.50 109% 9.5 6.9 
b 0.78 4.09 3.54 E3.59 1.40 27% 7.9 5.0 
a—1936-1939. | b—Comparable data not available. E—Estimated for the year ended 4/30/1952. 


‘Items of General Interest 


U.S. automobile factory.sales for the first 4 months of 
1958 totalled 2,572,424 units, which is 41% higher than 
‘the 1,823,184 units sold during the corresponding period a 
year ago. The 1953 figures include 2,102,343 passenger 


‘caxs,-while the: balance represents moter trucks ‘and coaches. 


stays on the fabric after washing. And it does not change 
the looks or the feel of the material. 


In order to reduce the large chronic deficit of the. 


Post Office Postmaster General Summerfield has been suc- 
‘cessful -in raising parcel post rates (from August 1) by’ 
But this measure alone--will net square the. deficit, 
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Therefore another proposal is pending, aiming at upping 
the current 3 cents inland postage rate to 4 cents. If this 
proposal can be realized, it is planned to make it work 
from October 1. 


The recent market weakness was responsible for the 
postponement or cancellation of scheduled new issue of 
either shares, bonds or debentures; besides, the tightness 
of the money market also formed an obstacle. Therefore 
about $300 million of newly projected flotations were 
either suspended or cancelled. Most of such issues were 
intended for repayment of bank loans; but in the end it 
was found that the latter way of financing was the cheaper 
road, and, moreover, there was no urgency in liquidating 
bank loans. 


Speaking about new flotations, it is interesting to learn 
that the large flotation of $162 million dollars convertible 
preferreds by Phillips Petroleum Co. was fully successful. 
90% was subscribed by existing shareholders, while 10% 
was easily disposed of by the underwriting syndicate. 


On the other hand, General Dynamics was ready to 
offer for subscription 250,000 additional common shares. 
But when that stock tumbled, the corporations shares took 
a nosedive. This induced the directors to postpone the issue 
until the arrival of a more opportune moment. 


The House Agricultural Committee has passed a Bill 
raising the minimum acreage which the authorities of this 
country must allot growers of wheat from 55 to 66 million 
acres. Given favorable weather, the new limit could re- 
sult in another billion bushel crop, in excess of both domes- 
tic and export needs. As matters stand now, there is not 
enough storage space available for grains, and in many cases 
the surplus is being stored in the open. 


Expenditures for advertising in the United States are 
enormous. Advertising in 1952 in newspaper cost nearly 
25 billion dollars; by direct mail the outlay was 10 billion; 
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by radio about 7% billion dollars; in magazines 6 billion 
dollars; on television nearly the same; in trade journals 
$3% billion; outdoor advertising accounts for $2 billion, 
while all other ways cost $12 billion. 


Though money is tight right now, banks are not pressing 
clients; and though interest rates have risen recently, 
they still are very low when measured in terms of other 
nations. There is a story about a shirtmaker who asked 
his banker for an advance of $100,000. “This is a lot 
of money,’”’ grumbled the banker, “can you give me a 
statement?” “Yes,” said the shirtmaker. “I’m optimistic.” 


One reads and hears a good deal about the coming 
recession and depression in the United States. But it is 
by now almost certain that steel output in the second half 
of 1953 will total 55 million tons; that retail trade will 
be 6 to 7% higher than it was in the second semester last 
year; and that corporations earnings will top 1952 by 6 
to 8%; dividends should be up about 5%. Building outlays 
in 1953 will aggregate 33 billion dollars, against 32.3 billion 
in 1952. Railroad earning also will be higher in 1953, 
amounting to $880 million, versus $824 million in 1952. 
Total U.S. exports for 1953 are estimated to reach $14 
billion, compared with $15.2 billion in 1952. Imports pro- 
bably will be $11 billions, according to United Business 
Service, 


According to the same source, prospects for metals in 
the second half of this year are as follows: Steel supplies 
continue tight. Due to recent increase in wages prices will 
be increased to the extent of $4 to $5 a ton. Pig iron 
also will advance, and steel scrap recovery should follow. 
Copper appears firm at present, but might decline 3 cts. a 
pound before the close of the year. Lead and zinc are 
well deflated, but any advance will remain within moderate 
limits. Tin will hover-round present levels. Aluminum, 
platinum and tin plate will continue firm; chanffes in anti- 
mony and quicksilver will point downward. 


BELGIUM’S EXAMPLE AFTER THE WAR 


Would all the countries of Western Europe, including 
Great Britain, be economically healthier, happier and wiser 
today, if they had followed the monetary example of Belgium 
at the end of the war in purging itself of excessive and 
inflated purchasing power? In particular would British 
recovery have been more rapid if steps had been taken in 
1945 or 1946 to immobilise and perhaps through a capital 
levy to cancel some of the credit and currency which had 
expanded so profusely during the war years? These ques- 
tions are raised anew in an article contributed by the 
eminent Belgian banker, M. Louis Camu, to the quarterly 
Review published by the National Provincial Bank. 
Monsieur Camu puts the basic proposition with admirable 
clarity. All nations emerged from the war with a common 
problem: that of having too few goods and too much money. 
He points out that there were two ways in which the problem 
could be tackled—by the medical or the surgical method. 
The former involved quite literally putting the patient on 
a diet and giving him various doses of rationing, economic 
controls, high taxation and other medicines which need not 
be enumerated because they have been so familiar in the 
post-war history of Europe. The alternative, or surgical, 
method was drastically to reduce the volume of money but 
then to let nature effect the cure, giving the natural forces 
of incentives, free markets, as loose a rein as possible 
and intervening only at moments of dire necessity. 


Belgium chose surgery plus an almost immediate re- 
surrection of credit discipline. The “Gutt” operation of 


October 1944 blocked and immobilised: a very substantial 
part of the money in circulation and of the deposits in 
the banks. The intention was to liberate this purchasing 
power as and when production recovered and goods became 
once more available. Almost immediately after this Bel- 
gium rediscovered the monetary discipline of a movable bank 
rate and has applied it with the greatest freedom, whether 
upward or downward, over a period when most countries of 
Western Europe were still inclined to believe—quite falsely 
—that monetary discipline had been buried by Keynes. 


There were, needless to say, many other factors in 
the startling and rapid economic recovery of Belgium im- 
mediately after the war. There was the Belgian predilection 
for hard work; the fact that Belgian reserves of sterling 
and dollars were copiously irrigated by military expenditure 
of the United States and British governments whose troops 
were fighting in Western Germany; the good luck of having 
a large and powerful iron and steel industry left almost 
intact by the war and ready to pour out its produce for 
which the world was to be hungry for at least eight years; 
the policy of incentives, of free imports, of filling the shops 
to give the people some visible and tangible reward for their 
labours. But all these other elements in the Belgian re- 
covery would have been ineffective had it not been for 
the basis of a healthy and hard currency on which that 
recovery could be built, 

In the light of this experience the question “should 
others have done the same?” seems almost rhetorical and 
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to brook no other answer but a definite affirmative. It can 
certainly be said that some countries would have profited 
enormously from copying this surgical operation. France 
in particular would not be going through the travails 
of financial and currency difficulties which are. still 
bringing governments down in such rapid succession, if 
it had had the courage in 1944 to carry out a monetary 
purge equalling in severity that of its northern neighbour. 


measures had been taken earlier and more thoroughly— 
that could have been done only if the people of Britain 
themselves had first of all been required to undergo the 
same kind of surgical operation. 


Whatever may be the view on this part of the “clinical- 
surgical’ alternative, it is quite certain that Britain should 
have adopted much earlier the second part of the monetary 
initiative taken by Belgium, namely, the reimposition of 
discipline in credit policy. Cheap money became one of 
the main obstacles of British recovery and the principal 
begetter of the periodic balance of payments crises 


Whether, however, Britain would have been well ad- 
vised to follow the same policy is somewhat more doubtful. 


One of the reasons which is often advanced against any 
attempt to follow the Belgian precedent, is that what 
Belgium could do with a domestic, or even parochial, cur- 
rency could not be done by Britain as sterling has some 
pretensions to being an international currency. It is true 
that any immobilisation of bank balances, any unilateral 
and essentially arbitrary action of that kind might have 
seriously militated against the continued use of sterling 
as a means of international payments. It is much less 
easy to apply the surgeon’s knife to a currency which is 
being used to finance more than half the world’s trade. 


On the other hand, this very argument that sterling 
was and is an international currency, provided an added 
reason to make it really hard and healthy. Nor should it 
be ignored that one of the reasons why the immediate post- 
war history of sterling was so beset with pitfalls was that 
a consistent attempt was not made to immobilise the in- 
ordinately large sterling balances that had been built up 
by overseas countries during the war. If some measure of 
immobilisation of credit and compulsory cancellation of 
currency had been directed against residents in ° Britain, 
there would have been more excuse and justification for ap- 
plying the same treatment to non-residents. In the end, 
Britain was in fact compelled to block, or otherwise im- 
mobilise substantial parts of the sterling balances accumu- 
lated during the war. It might have been better if these 


which have characterised the post-war economic history of 


Britain. That this is so, is stressed with unmistakeable 
clarity by the remarkable results that have attended the 
revival of bank rate policy over the past year. The balance 
of payments difficulties have been banished for the time 


being, gold and dollars are flowing back to the sadly de- 


pleted reserves and the economy has in general been 
toughened to meet the harsher competitive conditions which 
exist in the world. 


The effect of this new-found discipline on the British 
economy is beginning to cause alarm in some quarters. 
There have been anxious calls for a reduction in Bank Rate 
because some slack is again apparent in British trade and 
industry. This, however, seems a grossly exaggerated view 
of the situation. Unemployment still represents no more 
than two per cent of the working population. Wage claims 
are piling up. The main danger still appears to be that 
of inflation and not of deflation. The evidence of slack 
in the economy is no more than the flexibility which any 
healthy economy should have and should maintain. To re- 
turn to cheap and easy money in present circumstances 
would be to recreate the conditions in which the British 
economic situation would again call for a restoration of 
those physical controls, in other words for that medical 
treatment of our illness which is so clearly and so justifiably 
condemned by M. Louis Camu. 


FORMOSAN BANANA 


By J. Y. Yang 


Banana is the name for several species of the genus 
Musa and for the fruits these produce. The common banana 
plant (Musa sapientum or Musa pardisiaca sapientum)—one 
of the largest herbaceous plants—is said to be native to 
tropical Asia, but is now cultivated throughout the tropics 
where it is one of the most important plants economically. 
It is of palm-like aspect and has very large leaves, the over- 
lapping bases of which form the so-called trunk. As the 
plant reaches maturity the true stem rises from the ground 
and pushes through the center of the false trunk to emerge 
from the top of the plant, there becoming pendent and 
bearing flowers. At the tip of the pendent stem are borne 
the male flowers, above them the female, which develop into 
bananas. Each plant produce only one such bunch which 
is formed of clusters of upcurved bananas which are called 
hands, each banana being a finger. The plants are cut down 
to harvest the fruit since they bear only once, but shoots 
from rhizone serve to maintain the stand for a number of 
years. New plantation of bananas are started by planting 
these shoots or pieces of rhizone since the seeds are sterile; 
such plants may reach maturity in about one year. The 
fruit of this common banana (botanically a berry) is edible 
raw or cooked and is rich in carbohydrate and vitamin C. 


Carhohydrate means “any of a group of compounds 
composed of carbon, hydrogen and oxygen, and including 


sugar and starches.” Banana is used also in making a 
banana powder and a dry fruit, both of them useful in 
cooking. Banana oil is a synthetic product, so named be- 
cause of its odor, but not manufactured from the fruit. 

The Banana plays an important part in the export 
trade of Formosa today. In 1951, 527,000 crates of bananas, 
each crate containing 50 kilograms or 1 picul net, were 
shipped abroad and yielded US$3,813,875 which was 4.4% 
of the total export value. During 1952, the quantity of 
Formosan bananas exported was increased to 927,000 crates 
valued at US$6,394,672 equalling 6% of the total value 
derived from the export trade. Banana takes the third 
place among Formosan produce available for export (sugar 
is first and rice ranks second), 

In 1937, 43,718 crates was the highest record in banana 
production under the Japanese regime. The records were 
527,000 crates in 1951 and 927,000 crates in 1952. During 
1953, the quantity available for export may be increased 
to 1,203,000 crates. 


Recently most of the output was exported to Japan. 
According to the trade agreement between Free China and 
Japan, the quota appropriated with the fund stipulated there- 
in for the purpose of purchasing Formosan bananas is 
US$4,000,000 which could cover 520,000 crates only at the 
rate of US$7.50 per crate. A surplus of 683,000 crates 
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will have to be disposed of by other means. Japan may accept 
more Formosan bananas in addition to 520,000 crates men- 
tioned above by bartering, but not by direct payment. The 
barter can only concern Japanese piecegoods, the import 
of which however is banned by the Formosan Government. 
Formosan exporters submitted a “‘scheme of triangular trade 
relation” as follows: 1. Formosan Government to authorize 
local merchants to export surplus bananas to Japan for 
barter. 2. Of the Japanese goods so obtained by barter, 
a quantity 1/10th in value should be articles required by 
Formosa such as fertilizer. 3. The remaining 9/10th should 
be utilized to purchase commodities required by South- 
east Asia and Hongkong. These commodities are to be 
shipped to the aforesaid destinations for sale, and the 
foreign exchange proceeds so realized are to be remitted 
to Formosa. 

The materialisation of the above scheme means that 
only 1/10th of the bananas exported would be for import 
barter, whereas 9/10th would be converted into actual foreign 
exchange receipts. The Bank of Taiwan has agreed to the 
scheme. 

The scheme is however not very useful. Japan only 
barters for Formosan extra-quota bananas by exchanging 
with apples, pears, bamboo-sheets, canned abalone, shark’s 
fins, household utensils, tiles, kitchen ware, paper, plastic 
wares, rubber boots, toys, leather goods, umbrellas, parasols, 
glass, mirrors, etc., but not textiles. It is a handicap to 
Formosan exporters to dispose of such miscellaneous from 
Japan. Although an agreement has been reached between 
Tokyo and London in connection with Hongkong the new 
payments accord allows Japan to increase her exports only 
as follows: 1. Its exports to Hongkong by 20% to £74 
million a year from last year’s £62 million. 2. Its entrepot 
trade and exports to members of the British Commonwealth 
by £8,000,000 to £94 million from last year’s £86 million. 
3. Its exports to the sterling area by £20 million from 
last year’s £148 million. The trade control in Malaya is 
similar to that in Hongkong. To substantiate its Sterling 
holdings Japan will directly export to the British Common- 
wealth and leave no chance for Formosan exporters of 
bananas to share in the foregoing quotas. 

Furthermore, there was an agreement covering goods 
of a value of US$15,000,000 to be imported by Japan and 
Indonesia every year but at the end of last year it was 
suspended on account of a dispute arising from different 
opinions in the matter of commission on Indonesian coal. 
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A new agreement is under negotiation between the two 
countries with the view of allowing payments for Japanese 
goods in Sterling instead of United States currency. 

It is difficult to ship Formosan bananas to American 
and European markets while countries of Southeast Asia 
produce the fruit themselves. Except Japan, Hongkong is 
therefore an important market for the surplus fruit as the 
Colony’s population of 2,250,000 possesses a higher pur- 
chasing power than elsewhere in the East. 

The total quantity of Formosan bananas shipped to 
the Colony during 1952 was around 13,000 crates which 
was far below the local consumption. Since the political 
changes at the end of 1949, shipments of bananas pro- 
duced in Kwangtung province were no longer available to 
the local market because China is short of the fruit itself. 
The daily consumption here is around 400 crates which 
makes a total consumption of 146,000 crates per year. 
Every crate contains 50 kilograms approximately and every 
kilogram consists of 9 pieces of bananas. The quantity of 
146,000 crates equals 65,700,000 pieces of bananas. The 
purchasing price in the places of origin fixed by the For- 
mosan authorities is NT$45 per crate and the retail price 
for each catty in Taipeh is NT$0.60 equivalent to HK$0.13 
at the market rate of NT$4.50 per Hongkong dollar. In 
Hongkong, the present wholesale price is a little more than 
$45 per picul, i.e. 133.3 lbs. and the retail price is $0.70 
per catty. For each crate, Formosan exporters have to 
surrender to the Bank of Taiwan HK$34 which is 85% 
of the floor price of HK$40. The annual consumption in 
the Colony could probably be increased to some 300,000 
crates or more, if the floor price for export will be adjusted 
by the Formosan authorities. 

Deducting HK$34 from $45, the local wholesale price, 
we obtain a gross profit of $11 together with NT$88.40, 
being the proceeds obtained from surrendering HK$34, per 
each crate. This iilustration may stimulate people to do 
banana business, However, the export of Formosan bananas 
is monopolized by the Agricultural Union of the Island. 
Any Hongkong importer, who intends to order Formosan 
bananas, has to approach the Union’s Hongkong sole agents, 
a certain local firm, to book his purchases at a fixed price 
free alongside Hongkong, the present price being HK$45 
per crate. This price is being adjusted from time to time 
by the Union. Full value covering purchases must be paid 
to the Union’s Hongkong sole agents 3 days prior to ship- 
ment due here. Any attempt to arrange direct purchase 
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ECONOMIC Review 


INDIA’S FIRST FIVE YEAR PLAN 


By F. F, Anjaria 


On December 8, 1952, India’s Prime Minister Mr. 
Jawaharlal Nehru presented to Parliament the First Five 
Year Plan as finally worked out by the Planning Commis- 
sion of which he is Chairman. The Plan was approved by 
the Indian Parliament on the 19th December, 1952, and 
the Central and State Governments are now concentrating 
their efforts on the implementation of the Plan. 

India’s First Five Year Plan is a document of more 
than national significance; for the choice of basic objec- 
tives and means to be adopted and the scale and pattern 
of development envisaged in the Plan have a direct bearing 
on the problem of the right economic and social framework 
for an underdeveloped country seeking rapid development. 

The need for economic and social planning in India 
was realised even before Independence. As early as 1937, 
the Indian National Congress had set up a Planning Com- 
mittee with Jawaharlal Nehru as Chairman to examine the 
problem of planned all-round development of resources. 
That Committee covered extensive ground and produced a 
number of reports on different aspects of economic and 
social planning. Its work was, however, interrupted on 
account of the incarceration of its Chairman, and, in any 
case, a concrete plan of development could not be worked 
out so long as the country was not free to determine its 
own economic policy. 

Within less than three years of the attainment of in- 
dependence, and immediately after the more urgent problems 
arising out of Independence and the partition of the country 
had been settled, the Government of India turned its atten- 
tion to the problem of planned economic development in 
the country. The Planning Commission was appointed in 
March, 1950. It was asked to make an assessment of the 


from Formosa is useless. The banana monopoly of For- 
mosa is being resented and it has done much harm to the 
prestige of the so-called Free China government. There 
are too many monopolies in Formosa, 


Production of Bananas in Formosa 


Production 
Year Area Cultivated Plantation (Crates of 50 
(Kung China) (Nos. of plants) kgs net) 
at 543.1 591,260 1,264 
678.8 739,062 1,903 
759.4 826,806 2,094 
3,409 .5 3,711,803 7,075 
3,925.8 4,274,366 7,246 
12,444.9 3,549,447 22,605 
17,039 .6 18,551,834 32,077 
16,761.1 18,248,670 33,356 
14,561 .2 12,626,237 28,294 
thee 13,.789.4 15,515,983 32,039 
18,649.7 20,673,278 35,107 
21,271.9 24,090,056 43,718 
ere Tee 20,839 .6 23,863,578 40,370 
18,639 .0 22,681,720 33,853 
20,713.4 28,015,238 37,404 
neh (haus 20,323 .2 23,925,857 39,288 


material, capital and human resources of the country and 
to formulate a plan for the most effective and balanced 
utilisation of the same. As mentioned earlier, the Com- 
mission published its Draft Outline Report in July 1951. 
Certain modifications have been made in this Draft Plan 
in the light of discussions with all sections of the public 
including the different political parties in the country, and 
the Commission has now presented the finalised version of 
the Five Year Plan. 

The Plan involves an expenditure in the public sector 
of Rs. 2,069 crores ($4,310 million) over the period 1951- 
56. 17.5 per cent of this expenditure is to be devoted to 
agriculture and community development, 27.1 per cent to 
irrigation and power, 24 per cent to transport and com- 
munications, 8.4 per cent to industry and over 20 per cent 
on social services including rehabilitation of displaced per- 
sons. 

Agricultural development including irrigation and 
power have been given the highest priority in the Plan. 
This is because India is at present deficit not only in food- 
grains but also in raw materials like cotton and jute. The 
productivity of agriculture is exceedingly low, and unless 
this is improved substantially and the economy strengthened 
at the base, industrial development cannot proceed far. 
The Plan aims at increasing the area under major and 
minor irrigation by 19.7 million acres. It also includes 
schemes for land reclamation, distribution of seed, manures 
and fertilisers, the provision of a national extension ser- 
vice and the creation of additional facilities for rural finance 
and marketing. 

Agriculture in India is a way of life rather than a 
business, and the various experiments in agricultural im- 
provement that have been made in the country, indicate 
that the best way to solve this problem is through intensive 
developmental work in selected areas covering in a co- 
ordinated manner all aspects. of rural’ life. This co- 
ordinated approach is the essence of the community develop- 
ment projects, 55 of which have already been initiated and 
more are to be undertaken in the years to come so as to 
cover by stages almost the entire country. Through these 
various measures it is hoped to increase the production of 
foodgrains in the country by 7.6 million tons, that is, by 
14 per cent; of cotton by 2.26 million bales—an increase 
of 42 per cent; of jute by 2.09 million bales—an increase of 
63 per cent. Moderate increases in the production of sugar 
cane and oilseeds are also proposed. The target for addi- 
tional capacity for electrical energy is set at 1.2 million 
kilowatts which, though relatively small as compared to 
needs as well as potentialities, represents a 50 per cent 
increase over the capacity available in 1950-51. 

About Rs. 922 crores, that is, as much as 45 per cent 
of the total expenditure under the Plan, is to be devoted 
to agriculture, irrigation and power. In the programme for 
transport and communications which absorbs another 24 
per cent of the total outlay a large part is accounted for 
by the rehabilitation of the railways. For industrial de- 
velopment in the public sector, the Plan provides for an 
expenditure of Rs. 94 crores. This will enable the Central 
and State Governments to complete the various industrial 
projects they have in hand such as the Sindri Fertiliser 
Factory, the Chittaranjan Locomotive Factory, the Machine 
Tools Factory, the Dry Core Cable Factory, the Newsprint 
Factory etc. The major responsibility for industrial ex- 
pansion in this Five Year Plan period will rest largely on 
private initiative and resources but these will be supple- 
mented at certain points by assistance from the public 
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sector. The industrial plan includes a provision of Rs. 15 
crores towards the setting up of a new iron and steel plant 
for which participation of indigenous and external capital 
is to be sought. In addition, the Plan provides a sum of 
Rs. 50 crores for development of basic industries such as 
the heavy electrical industry together with ancillary trans- 
port facilities. 

The projects in the public sector relate mostly to the 
manufacture of capital goods or of intermediary products 
which are of vital mportance from the point of view of 
immediate needs as well as in terms of future economic 
development, As to industries in the private sector, the 
Plan has indicated an order of priorities and has worked 
out schemes of expansion in consultation with the repre 
sentatives of the industries concerned. The emphasis here 
is again on capital and producer goods industries such as 
iron and steel, aluminium, cement, heavy chemicals etc. In 
respect of consumer goods industries, the accent is on fuller 
utilisation of existing capacity. Taking the public and the 
private sectors together, the major increases in production 
which are expected at the end of the five-year period are 
as follows: heavy chemicals 156,000 tons, fertilisers 529,000 
tons, pig iron 310,000 tons, steel 394,000 tons, cement 2.1 
million tons. India is expected to be able to manufacture 
150 locomotives annually by 1955-56 and a large measure 
of expansion is envisaged in respect of diesel engines, power- 
driven pumps, textile machinery and several other engineer- 
ing lines. Production of cloth is scheduled to rise by 1,872 
million yards, of sugar by 340,000 tons, of salt by 429,000 
tons, of paper and paper board by 86,000 tons and of sheet 
glass by 20,000 tons over the level of 1950-51. The total 
investment necessary for financing the industrial expansion 
in the private sector is estimated at Rs, 233 crores. In 
addition, there is a large backlog of arrears of depreciation 
to make up and it is estimated that an investment of Rs. 150 
crores or so will be required dur:ng the five-year period 
for modernisation and replacement of plant and machinery. 
| The Plan for social services is estimated to cost Rs. 340 
crores; of this Rs. 156 crores is for education, about Rs. 100 
crores for médical and public health services, Rs. 49 crores 
for housing, Rs. 29 crores for backward classes, Rs. 7 crores 
for labour and labour welfare, and Rs. 4 crores for assistance 
to voluntary social welfare organisations. In the States, 
the Plan contemplates only a limited measure of expansion 
in social services, but at the Centre Rs. 20 crores have 
been provided for further development in the field of primary 
and secondary’ education. An, extensive programme of 
malaria control is also to be taken in hand. The require- 
ments in this sphere are very large and there is obviously 
need for keeping a balance between development of pro- 
ductive activity as such and the expansion of social ser- 
vices. There is, in a country like India, immense scope 
for direct utilisation of manpower for provision of com- 
munity services and this the Plan has duly emphasised. 

How is a country like India to finance a Plan of this 
magnitude? In 1950-51 the development expenditure of 
public authorities was about Rs, 232 crores. This, it is 
expected, will go up to about Rs, 500 crores by 1955-56. 
The Plan has made a careful assessment of the financial 
resources available, and it is estimated that Rs. 1,258 crores 
will be available over the five-year period through savings 
from current revenues and from market borrowings, small 
savings and other capital receipts of the Central and State 
Governments. This will necessitate the most careful hus- 
banding of domestic resources, especially as the objective 
is not merely to divert savings from the private to the 
public sector but also to enlarge the total part of savings 
on which both the sectors have to draw. External resources 
already received towards the financing of the Plan amount 
to Rs. 156 crores. This gives a total of Rs, 1,414 crores 
by way of resources in sight for meeting the- programme of 
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public expenditure outlined above. Of the balance of Rs. 
655 crores ($1,364 million) still needed, Rs, 290 crores ($604 
million) will be available from the sterling balances available 
to India during the five-year period but there still remains 
the problem of finding the remaining Rs. 365 crores ($760 
million). This is the measure of external resources needed 
to enable India to implement the Plan without undue 
strain. 

That external resources have a part to play in pro- 
moting the development of an underdeveloped country in 
its early stages has been recognised in the Plan. Never- 
theless, the programme envisaged in the Plan is not “in- 
flexibly conditioned” on the availability of external re- 
sources. This means that even if external assistance is not 
forthcoming to the full extent indicated, the Governments 
in the country will endeavour to carry through the Plan 
in full even at the cost of some suffering and privation in 
the country, 

The Five Year Plan as thus worked out will raise na- 
tional income by about 11 per cent. Since population con- 
tinues to grow at about 1% per cent per year, the net in- 
crease in per capita incomes at the end of the Plan period 
will be only small. However, the capital structure of the 
community will have been greatly strengthened, irrigation 
and power facilities will have added substantially to the 
production potential in the country; a gigantic fertiliser 
plant will have been in operation; the existing iron and 
steel plants would have been expanded, and the construction 
of the new plant will have made considerable headway. 
The Planning Commission itself looks “upon this Plan as 
in the main a plan for preparation, a plan whose objective 
is to remove the more urgent deficiencies in the economic 
structure and to lay the foundations, for more rapid growth 
in the future. 

The Report of the Planning Commission outlining this 
Five Year Plan covers not only the programmes of expan- 
sion to be undertaken by the Central and State Govern- 
ments; it attempts to view the economy as a whole and to 
sketch the major lines of development in the private sector 
as well. Some of the schemes of industrial expansion in 
the private sector will also necessitate participation of 
foreign capital. Taking domestic savings, releases from 
sterling balances available in the period and the possible 
external investment in the economy, the total investment 
programme for the country as a whole is estimated to work 
out at Rs. 3,500 to 3,600 crores over the period of the Plan. 
This involves a stepping up of the rate of investment in the 
economy from the level of about 5 per cent of national 
income in 1950-51 to about 7% per cent by 1955-56. 

“The relationship”, to quote the Report, “between poli- 
tical forms and the spirit underlying them in a vast and 
intricate subject in which no easy judgments are possible. 
But it must be emphasised that for democratic planning to 
succeed it will have to energise the entire community 
and to place before it a goal of endeavour which will call 
forth all its latent creative urges’. The problem that 
India faces is not one of relatively small adjustment in the 
economic system so as to produce a little more of goods 
and services; it is one of transforming the economy rapidly 
so as to raise productivity and the level of material welfare 
substantially for the vast masses of the country. The rate 
of progress, especially if it is to be ordered progress, is 
bound to be relatively slow in the early stages, but India’s 
Five Year Plan is an earnest of the determination of the 
country to get off to a right start so as to be able to ac- 
celerate the pace of advance quickly over the years to 
come. No country of the size and dimensions of India 
has so far tried to plan rapid development through de- 
mocratic means, and India’s first Five Year Plan is in this 
sense a bold new adventure of great significance not only 
for India but for other underdeveloped countries as well. 
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THE JAPANESE COTTON INDUSTRY TODAY 


Following the outbreak of the Korean war in June 
1950, the Japanese cotton industry enjoyed an unusual pro- 
sperity engendered by brisk exports and active domestic 
demand. However, with the coming of a recession since 
the spring of 1951 and the sharp drop in raw cotton prices 
in reflection of a definite prospect of a bumper cotton 
crop in the U.S.A., the domestic cotton industry suddenly 
fell into a slump. To be sure, the slump was not limited 
to this industry alone but was related to the reaction 
against the Korean war boom affecting many other indus- 
tries. Moreover, it was also a problem common to the 
cotton industry of the entire world resulting from the 
worldwide over-production of cotton goods in the face 
of the contraction in the volume of their foreign trade. 
Nevertheless, in the measure that the cotton industry of 
Japan is one of the key industries necessary for attaining 
economic self-support for Japan and its existence is depen- 
dent primarily upon exports of cotton goods, the rise and 
fall of this industry has no small degree of bearing on 
the Japanese economy. Recent developments and problems 
are discussed in the following sections. 


Rehabilitation of Equipment 


On June 27, 1950, just before the interim objective of 
4 million spindles permitted by the General Headquarters, 
SCAP, was realized, the restriction on the equipment of 
the Japanese cotton industry was abolished and thereafter 
no restriction whatever has been imposed on the number 


of spindleage. Under the impact of the Korean war that 
broke out in the same month, which by creating a very 
brisk demand for cotton goods enabled the cotton industry 
to realize unusually large profits, active investment in new 
equipment for the industry was carried out. Whereas as 
of June 30, 1950 immediately after the abolition of restric- 
tion on equipment the total cotton spindleage had stood at 
3,885,000 spindles, the total spindleage had increased to 
7,329,000 spindles by October 31, 1952, showing a very 
sharp increase. Especially in 1951 an annual increase of 
2,000,000 spindles was achieved, the highest record of ex- 
pansion in the history of the industry (see Table I). Along 
with this increase in spindleage, the number of looms also 
steadily increased, reaching 309,000 units by October 31, 
1952 from 229,000 units as of June 30, 1950. 


While much of this increase in spindleage was ac- 
counted for by previously established spinning companies, 
there was also a notable increase in spindleage of newly- 
established spinners, as can be seen from the fact that 
the number of such companies had increased to 120 by 
October 31, 1952 from only 35 as of June 30, 1950. Such 
inroads by newly established spinners have inevitably in- 
creased the percentage of small-scale operators among the 
cotton spinners, with the result that the degree of con- 
centration of ownership has been fairly reduced when 
compared with the situation in 1937, at which time 74 
spinners controlled a total of 12,296,000 spindles, an all- 
time record in Japanese cotton spindleage. 


TABLE 


EXPANSION OF JAPANESE COTTON SPINDLEAGB SINCE JUNE 1950 


(In thousands of spindles) 
At end of 


A-class spinners l B-class spinners 2 C-class spinners 3 Total No. of 
Spindles % Spindles % Spindles % Spindles % companies 
3,736 85.3 507 11.6 138 3.1 4,381 100 51 
et 4,652 73.1 1,082 17.0 632 9.9 6,366 100 91 
4,772 65.1 1,549 21.1 1,008 13.8 7,329 100 120 


Comprise the 10 big companies which have been in business since before the last war. 


Comprise 25 companies which were established after the last war following the adoption of a rehabilitation target of 4,000,000 spindles. 


Comprise companies which were established since the abolition of restriction on the equipment of the cotton industry in June 1950. 
Represent installed spindleage. 


1 

2 

3 

a 

b Represent operable spindleage. 

c Represent confirmed number of spindleage. 
So 


urces: Survey by the Japan Spinners Assn. for figures up to December 1951; 


Survey by the Ministry of International Trade & 
Industry for figures as of October 1952. 


TABLE II 


JAPANESE PRODUCTION OF COTTON YARN AND COTTON CLOTH, 1948 TO OCTOBER 1952 


Average Per spindle 


Output of all operating output of Output of cotton cloth (1,000 sq. yds.) 
Year or month 


cotton yarn rate of cotton yarn 
(1,060 Ibs.) spinning intermsof By spinning By specialist Average 
mills (%) count 20 companies weaving Total count 
(ibs .) companies 
(Monthly average) ......... 28,807 42,901 38,905 81,807 
(Monthly average) . V....ccecserecevecece 43,141 63,381 63,091 126,489 
cre ten 710,638 91.3 0.804 921,950 1,155,984 2,077,934 27.2 
71,069 87.3 0.795 84,600 100,544 185,144 26.8 
daa ds 68 ,456 88.8 0.755 90,325 103,826 194,151 26.8 
57,911 79.6 0.704 76,070 108,184 184,254 27.0 
53,970 73.0 0.704 66,181 107,678 173,859 27.0 
57,847 77.1 0.691 68,393 109,107 177,500 27.0 
59,925 77.3 0.695 67,658 104,879 172,537 27.0 
cowed 63,391 81.2 0.692 68,075 113,812 181,887 26.9 


* Not yet available. 


Sources: Ministry of International Trade 


& Industry 


Spinners Assn. for all other figures. 


for 1952 production figures for cotton yafn and cotton cloth; Japan Cotton 
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In view of the great excess of productive capacity over 


the demand due to the prevailing sluggishness of exports 


and stalemate in the domestic demand, the average operating 
rate (ratio of operated spindles to the operable spindles) 
has been steadily reduced since reaching the peak of 102.6% 
in June 1951. The rate has been sharply reduced especially 
since the curtailment cf operations in March 1952, the 
latest operating rate being about 70-80% (see Table II). 
Since on the one hand the full operation of existing spindles 
is inconceivable for the time being in the light of poor 
future prospects of the domestic and foreign demands, 
and since on the other hand the existence of too many 
compet'tors operating on a small scale would serve to 
unstabilize the foundation of this industry, there is a strong 
demand for checking the further increase in spindleage. In 
order indirectly to check the expansion of equipment, the 


Ministry of International Trade & Industry has discon- 


tinued since October 31, 1952 the confirmation of cotton 
spindleage for use as the basis for allocating raw cotton, 
in pursuance of its decision not to make any allocation of 
raw cotton for new spindleage installed thereafter. 


Against the present total cotton spindleage of 7,300,00 


- spindles, there are now 309,000 looms, which is propaf- 


tionately far in excess of the appropriate number 6§f 


219,000 looms calculated at the rate of about 300 looms 


for every 10,000 spindles. Such an excess weaving capacity 
has driven: into straits financially weak small and medium 
specialist weavers (this group owns a total of 238,000 
looms). Against an operating rate of 70-80% for the 
weaving division of spinning companies (this group owns a 
total of 71,000 looms), the specialist weavers have been 
obliged to operate at only about 40% of capacity. In order 
to cope with the prevailing slump and to act in concert 


‘with the curtailment of operations by the cotton spinning 


mills, the specialist weavers have organized themselves into 
an association and have adopted self-defense measures, such 
as adjustment of production among themselves. However, 
because of their large number and the small scale of their 
operations, it is not easily possible to keep step among 
them as a whole. 


Trend of Production 


Thanks to expansion of spindleage, satisfactory im- 
portation of raw cotton and active demands at home and 
abroad, the production of cotton yarn in this country 
rapidly increased after the outbreak of the Korean war, 
reaching a postwar peak of 71 million pounds in January 
1952 (see Table II). However, in view of the clear prospect 
of a disequilibrium between the supply, and demand there- 
after in consequence of sluggish exports and stalemate in 
the domestic demand, gradual increase in inventories and 
the growing financial distress of trading companies, the 
cotton industry resorted to curtailment of operations in 
accordance with the recommendation of the Ministry of 
International Trade & Industry. From March 1952 onward 
the production of cotton yarn (including mixed yarn con- 
taining cotton) was checked at 60 million pounds per month 
with a view to adjusting the supply and demand. (With 
the slight improvement of the market thereafter, the pro- 
duction limit was raised to 66 million pounds per month 
from August 1952 onward). Along with the increase in 
production, the average size of yarn has been improved and 
reduced to count 27, as shown in Table II. Reflecting a 
notable improvement in spinning efficiency also, the daily 
output per spindle (in terms of count 20 yarn) in 1951 
surpassed the prewar level, being 0.8 pound, compared 
with 0.59 pounds in 1948-49. Since the spring of 1952, 
however, the output has fallen to 0.7 pound per spindle 
owing to lower turnover resulting from the curtailment of 
operations, 
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An outline of the ten principal cotton spinning com- 
panies is given in Table III. 


TABLE Ill 


OUTLINE OF THE TEN PRINCIPAL JAPANESE 
COTTON SPINNING COMPANIES 


Capital Operable Output of 


stock as spindleage cotton Operable 
Company name of Aug. as of yarn Dec. looms 

31, 1952 Aug. 31, 1951-Aug. as of Aug. 

(million 1952 1952 31, 1952 

yen) (1,000 Ibs.) 

Toyo Boseki K.K. 35 2,150 614,264 44,438 7,404 
Dai Nippon Boseki K.K. 2,100 595,216 46,178 7,659 
Kanegafuchi Boseki K.K. 1,780 573,002 44,398 6,844 
Kureha Boseki K.K. .... . 700 562,708 35,539 4,824 
Nisshin Boseki K.K. .... 520 525,512 33,849 4,379 
Shikishima Boseki K.K. .. 800 436,260 36,459 2,230 
Kurashiki Boseki K.K. .. 1,000 412,908 31,067 4,482 
Daiwa Boseki K.K. ...... 960 409 224 39,693 4,660 
Nitto Boseki K.K. ...... 1,350 245,008 20,147 3,137 


Slump in Exports 


After a rapid expansion following the Korean war, 
cotton textile exports reached the peak in the spring of 
1951, but failed to increase further thereafter. In the 
summer of that year the industry was confronted with 
confusion because of reduction in export contract prices 
and/or cancellation of export contracts in view of the 
sharp fall in prices. Although the subsequent withholding 
of purchases by foreign buyers and the stabilization of 
prices in the meantime helped to bring some recovery of 
exports in the autumn, exports again fell into a deep slump 
since the beginning of 1952. In September 1952 ex- 
ports of cotton cloth fell below 40 million sq. yds., 
the lowest monthly level since 1949 (see Table IV). Total 
exports of cotton yarn and cotton cloth in 1952 amounted 
to 29,552,000 pounds and 760,955,000 sq. yds., respectively, 
an increase of 5.1% for the former and a decrease of 30.5% 
for the latter in comparison with the figures for the preced- 
ing year. In terms of yen value they amounted to Y10,228 
million and Y64,888 million, respectively, a decline of 12.9% 
and 43.5% respectively, from the preceding year. Such 
a slump in the exports of cotton goods is not confined to 
our country, but is true of the whole world. At the inter- 
national cotton textile conference held at Buxton, England, 
in September 1952, it was generally agreed, after a close 
study of future prospects, that the world’s trade in cotton 
goods will tend to decrease hereafter. The participants 
at the conference all agreed in the view that at best 
the total export volume in 1953 will probably not exceed 
the level of 5.5 billion sq. yds. achieved in 1951. As factors 


TABLE IV 


JAPANESE EXPORTS OF COTTON YARN 
AND COTTON CLOTH 


1949—1952 


Cotton yarn Cotton cloth 
Year or month Volume Value Volume Value 
(1,000 Ibs.) (Y1 million) (1,000 tbs.) (Y1 million) 
22,389 4,808 746,592 48,563 
24,528 6,323 1,103,477 74,101 
2,922 1,082 85,298 7,964 
6,341 2,238 93,039 9,152 
“as 1,681 545 66,310 2,628 
1,271 413 55,192 4,043 
3,366 1,034 52,496 3,949 
September ae 1,636 527 39,496 3,015 
1,006 350 46,356 3.453 
Noven*ber ets 444 162 43,541 3.260 
December go allie 575 159 54,956 4,064 


Note: Monthly statistics up to August 1952 represent confirmed figures, 
while those for September 1952 onward and for 1952 as a whole 
represent tentative figures. The monthly figures do not exactly 
agree with the yearly total. 


Source: Japan Cotton Spinners Asen. 
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TABLE V 
POSITION OF COTTON GOODS AMONG JAPANESE EXPORTS, 1947-1951 
(Value in nmiillions of US. dollars) 


Item 1947 
Value % 
Raw cotton (re-export) 
cotton manufactures .............. 103.1 59.4 


Raw silk & silk manufactures ............ 
Artificial fibers and manufactures ...... 
Other fiber manufactures 
Metals & metal products ................ l 
Machinery 
Nonferrous metals and products 
Others 


* Included in metals and metal products. 
Source: Japan Cotton Spinners Assn. 


responsible for such a decline in the cotton goods trade 
may be cited (1) increasing degree of self-sufficiency in 
cotton goods in the backward countries, (2) advance of 
rayon and synthetic fibers, (3) loss of markets in the 
Communist countries, (4) tightening of import controls by 
various countries, and (5) decline in the purchasing power 
of the backward countries. Since there are small prospects 
for the removal or liberalization of these factors, and since, 
on the contrary, the effects of tightened import controls 
enforced since the spring of 1952 are now appearing, it 
is believed quite difficult to see an early recovery from the 
present slump in exports. It is hoped that on the occasion 
of the future conclusion or revision of trade agreements 
with the various countries, the Japanese Government will, 
through economic diplomacy, do its utmost to promote trade 
as much as possible. It is also hoped that through inter- 
national cooperation with the various countries, especially 
with the U.S.A. and the United Kingdom, efforts will be 
made to expand world trade. However, even if such efforts 
fortunately bear fruit and 
manifest, a time lag is believed unavoidable. In any case, 
whereas the world’s market for cotton goods has become 
narrower than ever, there have appeared on the field new 
exporting countries, such as the U.S.A. and India, which 
forebodes stiffer international competition for markets in 
the future. Since the percentage of cotton goods exports 
against the total exports is much higher for Japan than 
for other countries (as shown in Table V, the percentage 
in 1951 was 27% for Japan, compared with 13% for India, 
8% for the United Kingdom and 3% for the U.S.A.), the 
importance of cotton goods exports to the Japanese economy 
is very high. It is, therefore, not without reason that serious 
consideration is now being given to policies for the promo- 
tion of the export of cotton goods. 

In the postwar period, the conversion of the Japanese 
industrial structure from the production of light goods 
to heavy goods and chemicals has been advocated and, to 
this end, efforts have been made steadily to shift the pro- 
duction’ of export goods from consumer goods to producer 
goods. In fact, as shown in Table IV, the percentages for 
metals and metal products and for machinery and appliances 
among Japanese exports have increased to some extent 
since 1949. Nevertheless, inasmuch as it is believed con- 
siderably difficult for textiles to be replaced in the near 
future by heavy goods and chemicals as the principal items 
of Japanese exports in view of Japan’s inferior competitive 
power in these lines for various reasons, the importance 
of textile exports, especially of cotton goods, from the 
standpoint of achieving a self-supporting economy will con- 
tinue to remain high. 


Trends of Prices and Supply and Demand 


Since January 1950 the import of raw cotton has been 
handled on a private trade basis, instead of on a govern- 


the results gradually become. 


1948 1949 1950 1951 
Value Value % Value Value % 
258.6 100.0 510.9 100.0 815.6 100.0 1,351.4 100.0 
159.2 61.6 278.0 54.4 399.3 49.0 628.2 46.5 

98.3 38.0 189.6 87.1 289.7 29.4 368.3 27.3 
35.0 6.9 70.4 8.6 16.3 5.7 
34. 6.8 66.6 8.2 136.9 10.1 
60.9 23.6 | 12.4 2.4 11.1 1.4 14.0 1.0 
6.1 1.2 11.6 1.4 32.7 2.4 
34.3 13.3 68.7 13.4 158.9 19.5 308.2 22.8 
12.9 5.0 51.9 10.2 70.5 8.6 108.5 8.0 
36.8 7.2 39.0 4.8 63.0 4.7 
52.2 20.1 15.5 14.8 147.9 18.1 243.5 18.0 


ment-to-government basis (in the case of American cotton, 
however, private trade was not resumed until July 1, 1950) 
and, as a result of this change, production of cotton yarn 
from government-imported raw cotton completely ceased 
after about March 1951. All raw cotton used for yarn 
production thereafter has been purchased through private 
channels for the account of the individual spinning com- 
panies. With the expansion of production along with the 
rehabilitation of equipment and the resumption of the 
private importation of raw cotton, there appeared good 
prospect of increasing the supply of cotton goods for domes- 
tic consumption, which until then had been kept at a low 
level in accordance with an exports-first policy. In view of 
this improvement in the supply and demand situation, the 
production, distribution and price controls in force for a 
long time after the war’s end were gradually liberalized 
between April and July 1951, and by now all controls have 
been abolished, except government allocation of foreign ex- 
change for the import of raw cotton by the individual spin- 
ning companies. 


Following the outbreak of the Korean war in June 
1950, the price of yarn surged up sharply and reached the 
peak of Y625 per pound in March 1951, but thereafter it 
has taken a general downward trend, reaching a low of 
Y156 in November 1952. This downward trend has been 
due generally to the reaction against the Korean war boom, 
the fall in the price of raw cotton and to the easing of the 
past extremely stringent demand and supply relationship. 
It is, so-to-say, a return to normalcy from the abnormal 
condition that had prevailed during the course of rehabilita- 
tion of the cotton industry, but during the downward course 
sharp drops in price have occurred three times, viz. in 
August 1951, March 1952 and November 1952. 


The first slump occurring in August 1951 was attri- 
butable to the sharp decrease in export contracts and con- 
fusion resulting from the reaction against the Korean war 
boom and from the fall in the price of cotton in reflection 
of a bumper crop of American cotton. However, because 
of the small quantity available then for domestic consump- 
tion and because of some recovery in export orders in the 
autumn of the same year, the slump did not go so far as to 
bring about a serious disequilibrium between the demand 
and supply. Asa matter of fact, the price recovered to some 
extent thereafter, 


The second slump, which hit the bottom in March 1952, 
was due to the pressure of piling inventories caused on the 
one hand by a continuous increase in production due to 
the expansion of spindleage even after the approach of a 
recession and on the other hand by the sluggish trend 
of exports. In order to cope with the excess supply over 
demand, resort was had to curtailment of operations, whereby 
the price became stabilized. Thanks to the increase in 
domestic consumption purchasing power and to the approach 
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IEW 
of summer demand, the domestic demand showed an unex- raw cotton imports from the dollar area fell to 73% in 
pected increase, with the result that, despite the decreasing 1951 from 85% in 1950, while the percentages for the 
trend of exports, equilibrium between the demand and sup-_ sterling area and open account countries increased. This 
ply was maintained and the market stabilized. shift from American cotton to other raw cotton involved ab- 
The third slump, which began from about mid-September i aig te at relatively high prices, which, together 
: 1952 and has continued to date, has been due above all to het ‘ é business recession, imposed a heavy burden on 
the worsening of the export slump, which appears to be of 4 a oe 4. cotton industry. Whereas Japan has been 
such long duration that there is no prospect of improve- te a to a great extent on the dollar area for the 
ment in the foreseeable future. Added to this, little ex- ‘UPP'Y ° a a in the postwar years, unlike in the 
pectation can be placed on any further increase in the aii “us steed the cotton goods exports of this coun- 
domestic demand above the existing level.l Thus disequi- ‘Y Das Deen mar a in the sterling area and open 
librium between the demand and supply is again expected. ya cacao ; . ert fact has resulted in a great 
Another factor is the steady fall in the price of raw cotton isequilibrium in Japan's balance of payments with the 
aheoad | various currency areas under the present system of incon- 
vertible currencies, it is highly desirable that Japanese mer- 
The foregoing market situation 18 well reflected in the chandise trade with the respective areas be adjusted as 
cotton ge yer much as possible with a view to bringing about equilibrium 
on, snown In iano vi, me average prolly rave 0 © oon in the balance of trade according to currency area. To 
0) spinning industry, which has maintained a high profit rate this end, the Japanese Government is taking various mea- 
en compared with other industries, reached the peak in the sures to correct as much as possible the disequilibrium in 
in e level of other industries in the secon rm 0 : 
of the recent slump, the earnings in the first industry exported 
ate f 1952 aah as h, fatter deel 60% of its total production and with the processing charges 
term OW earned therefrom it obtained the funds necessary for the 
he import of raw cotton. used for manufacturing cotton goods 
he Ratton ft h 4 for domestic consumption. Thus the balance of payments 
od or several years alter the wars end Japan epended for the cotton goods trade resulted in either excess receipts 
Ww ’ oun or apou increase in the domestic consumption on the one hand and 
of hte! of ye hing The cotton imported by Japan in 1948, the slump in exports on the other, the respective per- 
he 9 and 1950. e percentage, however, fell sharply centages for domestic demand and exports have been re- 
a to 44% in 1951 owing on the one hand to the export versed, with the result that the balance of trade in raw cotton 
d allocation of American cotton by the U.S.A. in-view of ang cotton goods has turned to excess payments, instead 
re the decrease of cotton crop in the 1950-51 cotton year and of excess receipts. Whereas the balance of trade for raw 
x- on the other hand to Japanese efforts to import Pakistani, cotton and cotton goods had shown excess receipts of US$33 
“ Mexican and other raw cotton in order to secure the neces-  illion in 1947, US$200,000 in 1948 and US$51 million in 
sary supply of raw cotton. As a result, the percentage for 1949, it turned to excess payments of US$87 million in 
: 1950, US$100 million in 1951 and US$210 million in 1952 
a Note 1. supply yarn (not including exports of secondary cotton goods in 1952). 
su n in was approxima S$1X un w uan 
t was about 50% more than the for 1951 = 
f 75% of the prewar level (average of 8.05 pounds for 1934-36) CRCrEsIeS ’ 
saturation point. cotton industry lately has been suffering from a slump and 
’ 
TABLE VI 
: JAPANESE CORPORATE EARNINGS1, BY MAJOR INDUSTRIAL GROUP, 1950-1951 
Profit rates on total capitalization 2 Profit rates on total sales 
. First Second First Second First Second First Second 
Industrial group term, term, ternt, term, term, term, term, term, 
4.34 9.35 6.93 4.11 2.72 5.05 4.10 2.88 
C. ao ES & appliances ............: (—) 0.44 3.50 3.98, 4.52 (—) 0.49 2.93 3.23 3.94 
“cht coe 6.03 6.80 11.12 6.79 3.73 4.46 7.21 5.06 


Minus (—) sign indicates loss. 
‘ 1 Net earnings after provision for depreciation and tax. 
2 Equity capital plus all liabilities. 
Source: Survey by the Industrial Bank of Japan. 


TABLE VII 
VOLUME OF. JAPANESE IMPORTS OF RAW COTTON, BY COUNTRY OF ORIGIN, 1948 to September 1952 
, (Volume in 1,000 running bales) 


1948 1949 1950 1951 First 9 months 
of 1952 

Country of origin Volume % Volume % Volume % Volume % Volume % 

299 68 647 73 1,242 76 ROO 44 716 48 

20 5 94 ll 212 13 342 19 279 19 

102 23 68 62 4 48 3 130 
0 0 0 52 3 280 15 206 14 

16 4 38 4 13 1 43 2 32 2 

Sore cd tone 0 0 35 4 45 3 307 17 140 

100 882 100 1,626 100 1,820 100 1,503 100 


| Source: Japan Cotton Traders Assn. . 
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REPORTS FROM CEYLON 


EDUCATION 


There were 1,502,107 pupils enrolled in all the 6,636 
educational institutions in Ceylon as on May 31, last year. 
The total number of teachers attached to all these schools 
was 45,505. The total number of 6,636 educational es- 
tablishments was made up as follows:—English Schools— 
659; Sinhalese and Tamil Schools—4,843; Estate Schools— 
934; Pirivenas (Seats of Oriental learning)—-142; Training 
Colleges—19 and Unaided Schools—39. Among the 659 
English schools were 35 Collegiate; 302 Senior Secondary; 
280 Junior Secondary and 18 Primary. Boys Schools num- 
bered 131; Girls—105; and Mixed—423. Of the total of 
659 English schools, 318 were Government Schools and 341 
Assisted Schools to which the Government makes grants. 
The numbers of schools under the other categories were: 
Sinhalese Schools—3,733; Tamil Schools—1,110; Sinhalese 
Schools in Estates—7; Tamil Schools in Estates—927. 


The total of 1,502,107 students was made up of 830,008 
males & 672,099 females. The total number of students 
in the Government and Assisted Schools was 776,148 and 
725,959 respectively. The total number of students, male 
and female, in the English Schools was 287,646; in the 
Sinhalese and Tamil Schools—1,126,110; Estate Schools— 
66,089; Pirivenas—5,929; Training Colleges—2,535 and Un- 
aided Schools—13,798. 


The 45,505 teachers consisted of 10,537 in English 
Schools; 31,841 in Sinhalese and Tamil Schools; 1,122 in 
Estate Schools; 579 in Pirivenas; 229 in Training Colleges 
and 777 in Unaided Schools. Among the 10,957 teachers 
in the English Schools were 1,813 graduates of whom 374 
were trained graduates. | 


The total number of students in the Ceylon University 
was 2,232 as compared with 2,202 in the previous year. 
The number of degrees conferred by the University in 1952 
was 320, an increase of 16 over 1951. These were as follows: 
M.D.—2; M.A.—3; M.Se.—1; B.A.—171; LL.B.—14; 
B.Sc.—40; B.Sc. (Agri.)—8; M.B.. B.S.—80 and 
B.D.S.—1. 


The total expenditure on education during the year was 
Rs 137.8 million. The biggest principal item was Primary 
and Secondary education, on which the expenditure amount- 


has avoided further deterioration of the market by means 
of continued curtailment of operations. As further mea- 
sures for finding a way out of the slump, considerations 
are now being given to the establishment of a commodity 
mortgage finance agency or a commodity purchase agency 
aimed to stabilize prices and the demand and supply, and to 
measures for strengthening the financial resources of trad- 
ing companies. Such measures, though necessary to cope 
with the slump, have certain limits in their productive 
results and do not constitute: fundamental remedies. 


In view of the very important position of cotton goods 
in the export trade of Japan, it will be necessary after 
all to promote exports as a measure for finding a way out 
of the present slump in the cotton industry. Though this 
measure is rather difficult to achieve under the postwar 
structural change in the world’s economy, its attainment 
is a requisite for the Japanese economy itself, of which the 
cotton industry forms an important integral part. Of 
course, for its attainment it is essential not only to obtain 
international economic cooperation, but also to reduce the 
cost and improve the quality of Japanese cotton goods by 
rationalization and technical improvement so that they can 
successfully compete in world markets. 


ed to Rs 105 million. The training of teachers cost Rs 2.3 
million. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Japanese imports to Ceylon in 1952 were nearly 17 
times the volume of imports in 1947. The total value of 
last year’s imports was Rs 103.8 million as compared with 
Rs 6.3 million in 1947. The value of Japanese imports 
during the years since 1947 were as follows:—1947—Rs 6.3 
million; 1948—Rs 13.5 million; 1949—Rs 18 million; 1950— 
Rs 31.2 million and 1951—Rs 79.7 million. Although exports 
from Ceylon to Japan have been progressively increasing 
since 1947, the trade balance has been increasingly un- 
favourable to Ceylon during these years. 


The values of exports from Ceylon during these years 
were: 1947—Rs .3 million; 1948—Rs 1.2 million; 1949— 
Rs 4.2 million; 1950—Rs 1.3 million; 1951—Rs 7.4 million 
and 1952—Rs 10.4 million, 


The adverse trade balance has been as follows:—Rs 6 
million in 1947; —Rs 12.3 million in 1948; —Rs 13.8 
million in 1949; —Rs 29.9 million in 1950; —Rs 72.3 million 
in 1951 and —Rs 93.4 million in 1952. 


While Ceylon’s trade with Japan has been unfavourable, 
that with Germany has been favourable throughout the 
years 1947 to 1952. The following are the figures: Rs .5 
million in 1947; Rs 9.4 million in 1948; Rs 34.9 million 
in 1949; Rs 46.7 million in 1950; Rs 59.6 million in 1951 
and Rs 13.0 million in 1952. 


The value of imports to Ceylon from Germany during 
these years was as follows:—Rs 3.6 million in 1948; Rs 7 
million in 1949; Rs 9.3 million in 1950; Rs 16.7 million in 
1951 and Rs 19.3 million in 1952. 


Exports from Ceylon to Germany were: Rs 13 million 
in 1948; Rs 41.9 million in 1949; Rs 56 million in 1950; 
Rs 76.3 million in 1951 and Rs 32.3 million in 1952. 


The trade with the European Payments Union Area 
excluding Germany has also been favourable to Ceylon. 
During the years 1948 to 1952, the balance has been favour- 
able to the extent of Rs 411 million. 


Imports from this area to Ceylon during these years 
were of the total value of Rs 388 million, while the value 
of exports from Ceylon were of the value of Rs 799 mil- 
lion, 

The Trade with the Dollar Area has also been favour- 
able to Ceylon. The total value of exports from Ceylon 
during the years 1948 to 1952 was Rs 1,578.2 million while 


the total value of imports to Ceylon from the Dollar Area 


amounted to Rs 706.5 million. The balance which has been 


favourable to Ceylon every year totalled Rs 871.7 million 
from 1948 to 1952. 


REMITTANCES 


A total sum of Rs 191.8 million was remitted from 
Ceylon to various countries abroad last year. The figures 


for 1950 and 1951 were: 1950—Rs 173.6 million and 1951— 
Rs 176.2 million. 


Of the Rs 191.8 million sent last year, Rs 21.4 million 
were remittances in respect of interest and dividends earned 
by foreign companies. The figures under this head during 
1950 and 1951 were: 1950—Rs 58.8 million and 1951— 
Rs 37.4 million. 


Remittances by individuals amounted to Rs 170.4 million 
last year. This was exclusive of miscellaneous remittances 
which amounted to Rs 62,9 million. 
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July 2, 1953 


HONGKONG STATISTICAL REPORTS 


April & January-April 1953 


Below are given summaries of various statistics issued 
by the HK Govt. for April 1953. Figures for March are in 


the Far Eastern Economic Review of May 28 (Vol. XIV . 


No, 22). 3 

Vital Statistics——Births registered in April numbered 
4866 (Chinese 4814, non-Ch. 52). Monthly average of 
births: 1952, 5998 (Ch. 5931); 1951, 5708 (Ch. 5651). 
Total births Jan.-April 1953, 21,850 (Ch. 21,615). 

Deaths registered 1571 (Ch. 1559, non-Ch. 12). Monthly 
averages: 1952, 1622 (Ch. 1608); 1951, 1715 (Ch. 1700). 
Total Jan.-April 1953, 6386 (Ch. 6331). 

Slaughterhouse—Animals slaughtered 54,263 (swine 
53,010). Monthly averages: 1952 57,591; 1951, 51,467. 
Total Jan.-April 1953, 239,248 (swine 233,707). 

Vegetable Market—-Vegetables marketed at Govt. 
Wholesale Vegetable Market, Kowloon, 5213.41 tons. 
Monthly averages: 1952, 3853 tons; 1951, 3315 tons. Total 
Jan.-April 1953, 24,179.19 tons. 

.. Fish—Fish.. marketed. 3000.6. tons. Monthly averages: 


1952; 2860 tons; 1951, 2513 tons. Total Jan.-April 1953, 
.10,741.9 tons. 


General Post Office—Revenue in April $1,485,745.42 
(stamps $1,215,092; receipt stamps $187,236). Monthly 
averages: 1952, $1,357,181.89 (stamps $1,100,462.03); 1951, 
$1,278,886. Total revenue Jan.-April $5,829,375.45 (sale 
of stamps $4,713,502.50). 

Cement—Output of cement in April, 3115 metric tons. 
Monthly averages: 1952, 5772 m. tons; 1951, 5970 m.t. 
Total output Jan.-April 1953, 17,380 m.t, 

Gas—Manufacture & distribution of gas in April, 
51,772,200 cubic feet (domestic 46,269,900 cu. ft.; indus- 
trial 2,615,900; public lighting 2,886,400). Monthly aver- 
ages: 1952, 47,767,592 cu. ft.; 45,760,808 cu. ft.; 
1950, 40,951,217; 1949, 32,775,633. Total Jan.-April 1953: 
207,708,100 cu. ft. (domestic 186,443,800; industrial 9,709,- 
300; public lighting 11,555,000). 

Building—New building construction in April comprised 
72 buildings costing $6,715,347 with site work $219,562. 
Average monthly cost of buildings from 1950 to 1952: 1950 
(Apr.-Dec.) $9.8 million; 1951 (year) $6.5 million; 1952 
$10.8 million, 


HK Building Construction in April 1953 


City of Victoria: No. 
Factories & Godowns .......... 1 61,000 — 
Houses & Flats .................... 12 1,172,000 63,000 
Other (incl. Mixed Accom.) 3 202,195 1,250 
16 1,435,195 _ 64,250 
Island outside Victoria: 7 
Factories & Godowns ........ 2 64,656 — 
Houses & Flats ................... 12 1,164,025 70,272 
1,228,681 70,272 
Kowloon & New Kowloon: iy, 
Factories & Godowns ............ 4 130,500 7,000 
Houses & Flats .................... 33 1,994,797 © 41,500 
Summary: 
City of Victoria .................... 16 1,435,195 64,250 
Island outside Victoria ........ 14 1,228,681 70,272 
Kowloon & New Kowloon ... 42 4,051,471 85,040 
Total April 1953 ........ 72 6,715,347 219,562 
Building Construction 1953: 
118 9,188,675 348,174 
Total Jan.-April 1953 . 4382 38,925,106 1,707,427 


Cost Site Work _ 
$ $ 


Vehicular Traffic—Number of vehicles & drivers licensed 
as at April 30, 1953: 


Vehicles: 

1,398 
Private Commercial Lorries 1,174 
Government Cars & Lorrie® 799 

Drivers : 

Rickshaw Tricycle Drivers 3,827 


Traffic Accidents & Casualties—Number of accidents in 
April, 691 (HK 322, Kowloon & New Territories 369). 
Monthly averages: 1952, 672 accidents; 1951, 571 accidents. 
Total Jan.-April 1953: 2824 (HK 1354, K & NT 1470). 

Number of casualties, 311 (HK 109, K & NT 202). 
Monthly averages: 1952, 303 casualties; 1951, 263. Total 
Jan.-April 1953: 1172 including 30 fatalities (HK 433, K 
& NT 739). 

H.K. Production of Electricity 


1953 1953 
April January-April 
Kw. Hrs. Kw. Hrs. 
Bulk Supply Consumers 10,373,986 38,922,890 
Monthly averages: kw. hrs. 


KOWLOON-CANTON RAILWAY (BRITISH SECTION) 


1953 Monthly Averages 
April Jan.-April 1962 1951 
No. No. No. No. 
Passengers: Local 
203,684 723,030 140,390 159,802 
Downward .......... 147,528 624,330 134,165 152,305 
Concession Tickets 20,574 86,663 18,609 11,818 
Goods: Local Kgs. Kgs. Kgs. Kgs.. 
ee 3,949,280 19,188,240 3,062,293 12,861,889 
Downward .... 21,361,480 88,379,050 15,742,668 10,192,884 
Revenue: Passengers: H.K.$ H.K.$ $ $ 
305,031.75* 1,099,712.12f 223,616 306,919 
Goods 
182,675.25 738,302.45 129,665 143,217 
Miscellaneous Receipts 75,254.06 517,979.50 106,090 84,068 


* Includes $19,724.20 (Concession Tickets). 
+ Includes $81,744.30 (Concession Tickets), 


H.K, Food & Fuel Costs 


Unit Week Ending 

Selected Commodities Quantities April 25 
(Catties) 1953 
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British Ocean-going 
Foreign Ocean-going 


HONGKONG’S SHIPPING 
Vessels Entering and Clearing the Port in 1952 
Entered 


No. 
1,375 
1,529 


British River Steamers 1,638 


Foreign River Steamers 


Steamships 
under 60 tons 
Junks, Foreign Trade 


145 


2,615 
8,947 


Tons 


3,941,734 
4,663,049 
1,372,383 

14,795 


58,610 
863,117 


Cleared 


No. 
1,371 
1,537 
1,636 

144 


2,590 
8,982 


Tons ~ 
3,927,057 
4,685,571 
1,370,601 
14,724 


58,158 


Total 


‘No... 
2,746 
3,066 
3,274 
289 


5,205 


886,384 17,929 


Tons 


7,868,791 
9,348,620 
2,742,984 


29,519 
116,768 


1,749,501 


Total, Foreign Trade 16,249 


Steam Launches, 
Local Trade 


Junks, Local Trade 
Grand Total 


6,315 


15,662 


10,913,688 


102,399 
706,458 


16,260 


15,742 


10,942,495 32,509 
6,338 


103,076 12,653 
709,831 31,404 


21,856,183 


205,475 


1,416,289 


88,226 11,722,545 38,340 11,755,402 76,566 23,477,947 


HONGKONG AVIATION RETURN 
For May 1253 


DEPARTURES ARRIVALS 

: Mail Freight Mail Freight 

Passenger (Kilos) (Kilos) Passenger (Kilos) (Kilos) 

United Kingdom .. 107 1,846 3,377 30 4,588 5,169 
eee 96 496 1,779 9 691 3,639 
Middle East ........ 88 282 568 45 142 2,351 
a 52 133 862 71 501 357 
42 295 6,298 33 164 48 
Singapore 410 5,389 9,379 299 2,018 5,839 
685 3,251 11,706 533 1,744 11,598 
Indochina ............ 246 348 14,757 505 496 5,172 
Philippines _....... 824 1,003 15,354 925 477 4,722 
865 5,398 14,529 1,084 2,358 23,761 
ee aE, 104 2,421 2,584 33 2,726 3,184 
62 322 1,450 29 137 661 
371 1,024 54,876 462 840 3,062 
ONS ae 44 89 88 18 82 234 
154 619 449 11 — 1,331 
Pusan (Korea) .... 23 — 6,238 7 125 78 
0 as 4,173 22,916 144,294 4,094 17,089 71,206 
Direct Transit .... 305 — 5,104 305 — 5,104 


Total Aircraft Departure = 221. 
Total Aircraft Arrival — 225. 


May 1953: 


Total Aircraft out & in 446; 


215,500 kilos. 
January-May 1953: 


Passengers 8,267; Mail 40,005 kilos; Freight 


Aircraft 2,095; Passengers 37,808; Mail 210,447 kilos; Freight 1,043,975 


kilos. 
Monthly Averages 1948-1952: 3 
Civil Aircraft Passengers Mail (Kilos) Freight (Kilos) 
Out In Out In Out In Out In 

1948 — 595 9,382 £9,592 13,649 138,726 100,986 42,920 
1949 1,058 1,062 138,312 12,246 14,576 138,842 272,656 237,690 
1950 223 228 $3,452 2.722 15,803 12,767 111,645 65,912 
1951 219 218 3,641 £42,681 21,553 20,916 111,572 103,170 
1952 216 217 #£«3,440 20,849 17,067 130,465 80,999 
1953 
January 213 209 3,481 3,307 22,576 21,610 113,859 132,624 
February 194 200 3,374 #3,211 22,122 17,800 88,549 96,581 
March 222 217 .4,060 . 8,788 24,584 22,870 114,774 107,807 
April 197 197 4,298 4,087 22,662 16,718 109,641 64,640 
May 221 225 4,173 4,094 22,916 17,089 144,294 71,206 

Total 1,047 1,048 19,376 18,482 114,860 95,587 571,117 472,858 


FAR EAST 


ECONOMIC 
HONGKONG 


"Review 


MANUFACTURED GOODS 
Exported January-May 1953 


(In $ million) 
1953 1952 _ 
Jan-May Jan.-May 
Indonesia 32.7 28.3 
United Kingdom .... 10.6 8.0 
India... 3.8 1.3 
U.S.A, fa: 2.8 1.6 
Philippines ..... 1.5 
Ceylon 1.4 3 
1.4 
5 
85.0 80.4 
Commodities Exported 
1953 1952 
Jan.-May Jan.-May 
Cotton Underwear: 
Indonesia 14.2 12.8 
14.1 15.6 
United Kingdom 11.3 A 
Philippines ........ 1.0 
1.1 ‘1: 
Cotton Textiles: 
Indonesia 8.7 
Electric Torches 
& Batteries: 
Indonesia. 7.6 3.6 
Thailand 9 1.7 
United Kingdom 2 
4 
1.1 5 
5 2 
Enamelware: 
Indonesia... 1.6 
2.6 5. 
Philippines ........ 4 
2 
Plastics: 
Indonesia 5 6 
Paints: 
Thailand. 1.4 
Fruits: (Preserved): 
2.1 1.5 
‘Footwear with 
Rubber Soles: 
United Kingdom 7.8 6.7 
Rubber Footwear: 
United Kingdom 1.3 
Iron & Steel 
‘Manufactures: 
6 6 
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HONGKONG’S TRADE WITH EAST ASIA 
Imports Exports 
1953 1953 1953 1953 
April January-April April January-April 
% of % of % of % of 
$ Total $ Total Total . Total 
Trade Trade Trade Trade 
NS 1,416,627 .39 19,078,797 1.32 8,501,393 1.29 13,126,899 1.25 
686,842 19 1,386,746 10 1,234,253 46 6,079,963 58 
7,721,194 2.13 14,543,038 1.00 3,629,590 1.34 14,841,133 1.42 
divs. 2,476,266 .68 16,726,759 1.15 1,456,421 54 6,878,241 
11,061,655 3.05 33,917,696 2.34 1,923,320 71 5,418,962 52 
11,959,796 3.30 63,178,462 4.35 26,0€7,342 9.63 129,689,309 12.40 
Philippines 1,327,734 .37 3,384,726 .23 5,498,574 2.03 18,332,268 1.75 
22,816,575 6.30 109,441,476 7.54 9,616,091 3.55 47,440,233 4.53 
RRS 3,531,611 .98 11,043,193 .76 51,724,378 19.12 118,459,297 11.32 
China (excl. Formosa) 83,846,440 23.16 339,840,772 23.43 59,701,945 22.07 300,777,222 28.75 
EE ee 7,886,847 2.18 23,206,075 1.60 8,286,405 3.06 36,703,548 3.51 
South Korea ................ | 556,767 15 3,310,857 .23 5,760,056 2.13 12,047,824 1.15 


Total Trade of HK .. 362,114,322 


100 1,450,712,179 100. 


270,562,649 100 1,046,175,837 100 


FINANCE & COMMERCE 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENTS 
IN THE FAR: EAST 


SINGAPORE COTTON YARN 


A new development in Singapore 
has been the establishment of a textile 
mill which is producing 400 bales of 
cotton yarn a month, with an imme- 
diate target of 600 bales, 


The capital of the Malayan Textile 
Mills Ltd. is S$2 million, of which $1.4 
million is issued, 60% being local and 
the balance held by South China Tex- 
tiles Ltd. The factory has been -built 
by a loan of $650,000 from the Colonial 
Development Corporation repayable 
over the next 10 years. 


To start the factory, an initial sup- 
ply of 500,000 lbs. of Texas cotton 
was secured by the company through 
the cooperation of the Singapore Govt. 
which placed a special allocation of 
foreign exchange at its disposal for the 
purchase. In future, cotton will be 
purchased _from_ the U.S.A., India, 
Egypt,-Pakistan,: East Africa and Tur- 
key as required. . When in full opera- 
tion the mill will produce 300,000 Ibs. 
of yarn a month, requiring about 350,- 
000 Ibs. of raw cotton. 


The mill has commenced with 6,000 
spindles at a cost of $600,000; these 
will be increased to 10,000 and 3 
shifts will work 24 hours at a stretch 
when necessary. Local workers num- 
bering 150, includin women, have 
been trained by 76 Hongkong workers 
taken to Singapore as teachers, and 
the number will be increased to 200 


later. Orders have already been re- 
ceived for Singapore yarn from Burma, 
Indonesia and Pakistan. 


THE COCONUT OIL INDUSTRY _ IN 
SINGAPORE 


Singapore coconut oil millers have 
planned to modernise their distribution 
methods by opening a bulk installation 
tank at the Singapore Harbour Board 
in June/July. The tank, which will 
be capable of holding 600 tons of coco- 
nut oil and will cost Malayan $152,000 
when completed, will be operated by 
the managing agents but will be the 
property of the Singapore Coconut Oil 
Millers’ Association whose members 
have paid proportionately towards the 
cost of its installation. Five or six 
additional tanks are also planned. At 
present around 2000 tons of coconut 
oil_are exported monthly from Singa- 
pore in drums. Under the new method 
the oil will be pumped from the bulk 
tank into ships’ tanks without the 
necessity of using drums. 


MALAYAN IMPORTS OF BICYCLES 


Last year Malaya again occupied first 
place as the largest bicycle market in 
the world, with imports numbering 
415,000 bicycles valued at S$30.4 mil- 
lion. Of these imports, nearly 87% 
or 368,000 were from the United King- 
dom, 33,000 were from the Nether- 


lands most of which were for re-export 


to Indonesia, 9000 came from Ger- 
many and 3000 from Japan. 


Japanese competition, however, is 
being felt by the British in regard to 


permits, and letters of 


importations into Singapore of bicycle 
spare parts, including hubs, pedals and 
handlebars. In 1952, Japan exported 
to Indonesia $8 million worth of spare 
parts which were also absorbed in the 
Malayan market; whereas imports from 
Great Britain of spare bicycle parts 
amounted only to $5 million, and from 
Germany to $4 million. 


Indonesia this year again permitted 
the importation of bicycles from Singa- 
pore based on 35% of former import 
credit have 
been passed for this purpose _ since 
May. In November 1952 such imports 
were prohibited on account of short 
supplies of foreign exchange. 


GLASS WORKS IN THAILAND 


Thailand is now on the road to be- 
coming self-sufficient bottles. A 
new factory opened this year has been 
equipped to produce between 750,000 
and 1 million bottles of various sizes 
weekly. It is expected to save Tes. 30 
million in foreign exchange annually, 


“which is now spent in Thailand for the 


importation of bottles. Later it is 
planned to manufacture glass tumblers 
and other glassware for domestic use. 


Only soda ash will be imported, the 
other raw materials being available 
locally, 


INDONESIAN CIGARETTE FACTORY 


A factory owned by Indonesians 
has been opened in Medan, Indonesia, 
for the manufacture of cigarettes. It 
is the first of its kind in North Suma- 
tra, 


50 YEARS 


EXPERIENCE AT YOUR SERVICE 
To 


SOUTH AFRICA 


and 


SOUTH AMERICA VY. 


Regular Monthly Fast Express Service by our well-known vessels 
BOISSEVAIN, RUYS, TEGELBERG etc. 


To 
BRITISH EAST AFRICA 
and 
SOUTH AFRICA V. V. 


Regular Monthly Service 
Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through Bills of Lading 
To 
West African Destinations 


To 
SINGAPORE AND INDONESIA 


Regular Fast Service by Our New Comfortable Vessels 
TJIWANGI/TJILUWAH every 2nd and 16th of each month. 


Refrigerated cargo space, cargo oil tanks, 
and strongroom compartments available 


To 
JAPAN AND INDONESIA 
( including BALI) 


Special Holiday Roundtrip Fares 


a Agents for 
HOLLAND EAST ASIA LINE 


Fast Regular Monthly Service To Continental Ports 


Offices in Hongkong, Japan, Philippines, Indonesia, 
Sydney, Durban, Buenos Aires, Amsterdam. 
AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD — 


Particulars gladly supplied by 


ROYAL INTEROCEAN LINES 


King’s Bidg. ground floor, Tels. 28015/18. Hong Kong. 
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FAR EAST 


ECONOMIC. REVIEW 


NEW MERCHANT BANK IN LONDON 


To assist smaller manufacturers and exporters with 
their financial problems, a new Merchant Bank, Heller & 


, Partners Limited, has been established in London with 


the consent of the U.K. Treasury... It:iis especially con- 
cerned with the problems of well-established small and 
medium-sized manufacturers who.are.new to the export 
trade and sometimes unduly cautious. in the terms they 
quote. 

It is the work of the Merchant Bank to provide the 
security and finance necessary to enable these firms to 
meet the requirements of their overseas customers. If 
“cash with order or against documents in London” is holding 
up legitimate and worthwhile business, the new Bank will 
do its best to overcome the difficulties. To improve its 
effectiveness the Bank will welcome enquiries from overseas 
buyers who are ready to purchase British goods, but are 
not willing to meet their suppliers’ terms. If importers 
of repute are prepared to increase their purchases in Britain 
the new Bank stands ready to facilitate them. 

Enquiries may be made by overseas firms either directly 
or through their British suppliers to the Bank. 


FRENCH BARTER TRADE WITH COMMUNIST CHINA 


A French commercial group that visited Peking in May 
to negotiate a barter agreement with China, has left Peking 
for Paris via Moscow according te an announcement by 
Radio Peking. The group comprised 16 industrialists and 
traders representing important French firms and acting in 
a private capacity. 

The French Govt. has made it clear that it will only 
authorise exports to China in cases that do not contravene 
the UN embargo on strategic materials. Exports to China 
from France last year amounted in value to US$3,220,000. 

Radio Peking states that on June 5 an agreement was 
signed by the group providing for the exchange between 
France and China of goods valued at a total of £20 million. 
France is to sell to China equipment for production, including 
steel products, machinery, motor vehicles, pharmaceuticals, 
therapeutical apparatus and instruments and raw materials 
for China’s chemical industries. 

China is to sell to France silk, vegetable oils, bristles, 
sausage casing, feathers and other products. The agreement 
was signed for China by the general manager of the “China 
National Import and Export Cofporation’”, Mr. Lu Hsu- 
chang. 


JAPAN’S TRADE WITH COMMUNIST CHINA 


In a report recently submitted by the Japanese Foreign 
Office to the Diet Foreign Affairs Committee it was brought 
out that Japan is behind West European countries in the 
value of its exports to the mainland of China. Moreover, 
while Japanese exports to China are restricted to food- 
stuffs, beverages, metal manufactures and cotton cloth & 
yarn, those from Western Europe include chemicals and 
machinery. Particularly is this the case in regard to Italy 
and Switzerland, which are not so strict in enforcing the 
trade controls against China. ; 

Exports to Communist China in 1952 from Japan 
amounted in value to US$604,000, compared with exports 
from West European countries: Italy US$18,860,000, 
Switzerland $17,830,000, Great Britain $12,280,000, Finland 
$6,460,000, Belgium $6,030,000, France, :$3,200,000, West 
Germany $280,000,000. 


Embargo alleviations carried out by. Japan from last — 


autumn, caused exports for the Jan.-March period to increase 
to $360,000, but this figure is still far below those for coun- 
tries in West Europe. 
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FISHING IN HONGKONG 


Unfavourable weather conditions 
have caused a decrease in marine fish 
landed locally and consequently both 
wholesale and retail prices have shown 
a rise. Only little fishing was done 
during the Dragon Boat Festival and the 
small quantities of fish marketed fetch- 
ed. high. improvement in 
quantities may be expected during the 
next few weeks provided the weather 
improves, 


The main varieties available at the 
moment include Golden Thread, Red 
Sea Bream, Hair Tail, White Herring, 
Spanish Mackerel, Golden Sardine, 
Grey Mullet, Spotted Red Mullet and 
Conger Pike. Brief descriptions are 
given below :— 


1. The Golden Thread (Hung Sam) 
is an excellent fish and is always avail- 
able. The body is pink grading to red 
above and silvery below. Seven hori- 
zontal sulphuryellow bands run _ the 
whole length of the body behind the 
head and the tail fin is prolonged on 
to form a long thread. Bake or 
ry. 

2. The Red Sea Bream (Poh Lap) 
is a good food fish. The body is bright 
red or rosy pink and silvery below. 
The top of the head is deep red, with 
a prominent yellow patch between 
mouth and eyes. The common size 
is 8 to 10 inches and it is found to 
best advantage when fried. 


3. The Hair Tail (Taai Yue) is a 
long ribbon-like fish tapering gradually 
to a fine hairlike tail. The head is 
pointed and the body is uniformly silver 
coloured. This is a popular fish with 
the Chinese and grows to a length of 
5 feet. The more common size is from 
2 to 3 feet. Those over 3 feet are ex- 
cellent eating; the smaller ones are 
very bony. Best eaten when fried. 


4. The White Herring (Ts’o Paak) 
is an excellent fish and very nutritious 
although slightly oily; it is normally 
available at 12 to 29 inches and has 
a bright silvery body wtih yellowish 
fins. The scales are large and easily 
rubbed off. It is popular and in de- 
mand by overseas Chinese and «large 
quantities are salted and exported. 


5, Spanish Mackerel (Nai Kau). 
This fish is a true Mackerel and very 
good eating. The body is dark bluish 
grey on top and silvery coloured on 
the belly. As a true Mackerel it has 
no scales. The tail fin is forked and 
the common size found is 20-24 inches. 
An oily fish which should be fried. — 


6. Golden Sardine (Wong Chak). 
This is a herring-like fish with large 
scales. The body is iridescent blue 
above and silvery on sides and below, 
with yellowish fins. The upper part of 
the head is flat and transparent. Com- 
mon size 10 to 12 inches. This. fish 


is oily and nutritious and should be - 
_ baked with tomatoes, fried or boiled. 


7. Grey Mullet (Tse Yue). This is 


a good food fish. The body is silvery, 


dull blue-grey above and _ yellowish 


white below. The eyes are large with 


a golden iris. The common sizes vary 
from 12 to 18 inches. 


8. Spotted Red Mullet (Sam So) 
There are a number of red mullets 
krown by the possession of two red 
or golden barbels on the chin, large 
scales and elongated bodies resembling 
carp. .The,.colouring is mainly 
@live-brown above with golden or 
golden-green iridescence; the sides of 
the head and body are lighter with 
purplish pink patches and the scales 
are often found to have dark centres. 
The eyes are red and a dusky band 
extends from the eye along the side to 
the tail. This is a very good food 
fish and should be baked or fried. 


Output for 

May, 1953 
Kota Bahroe....... 42,600 ,, 
Shanghai Pahang ........ 41,160 ,, 
Shanghai Kedah .......... 75,990 ,, 
Tanah Merah ............ 91,040 ,, 


9. Conger Pike (Eel) (Moon Sin). 

Although not quite as good as large 
fresh water eels this is a good food 
fish. The body is silvery grey and 
darker on top, long, cyindrical and 
tapering, the tail being longer than the 
body. The mouth is large with very 
strong teeth. The common size is from 
3 to 5 feet. Best eaten when fried. 


Est'‘mated Average Retail Prices :— 


per catty 
5. Spanish Mackerel .......... $2.00-2.20 
6. Golden Sardine .............. $ .30- .50 
8. Spotted Red Mullet .......... $1.10-1.30 


The prices shown are intended as a guide. 
They do not take into consideration any drastic 
fluctuations in landings and refer to the whole 
fish and not cutlets or fillets. 


HONGKONG COMPANY 
INCORPORATIONS 


The following new private com- 


panies were incorporated in Hongkong 
during the week ended June 20, 1953 :— 


Forrestdale Estates © Limited—To 
acquire by purchase, lease, exchange, 
or otherwise, land, buildings, etc.; No- 
minal Capital, HK$1,000,000; Regis- 
tered Office, King’s Building, Victoria, 
Hong Kong; Subscribers: Arthur 
Harry Aeroex Penn, 195, The Peak, 
Hong Kong, Shipping Manager; Her- 
bert Beaufoy Neve, 375, The Peak, 
Hong Kong, Shipping Manager. 


Henry Fox Estates Limited—Capi- 
talists, financiers, concessionaires, mer- 
chants, etc.; Nominal Capital, HK$5,- 
000,000; Subs¢ribers: Fok Ying Tung, 
151, Gloucester Road, ist floor, Hong 
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Kong, Merchant; Lui Yin Nei, 151, 
Gloucester Road, Ist floor, Hong Kong, 
Married Woman. 


Wing On Cheong Emporium Limited 
—Importers, exporters, commission 
agents, general merchants, etc.; No- 
minal Capital, HK$200,000; Registered 
Office, 15, Kwong Yuen Street East, 
Victoria, Hong Kong; Subscribers: Lee 
Ting Keung, 349, Prince Edward Road, 
1st floor, Kowloon, Merchant; Tang Sui 
Chun, 349, Prince Edward Road, list 


floor, Kowloon, Married Woman. 


RUBBER ESTATES QUTPUTS 


Outputs for May 19538 to the Rubber Com- 
panies for which A. R. Burkill & Sons, Ltd. 
are Secretaries &/or General Managers. 


Total this Estimate this 
Financial! Year to date Financial Year 


268,500 Ibs. ( 5 mths.) 800,000 lbs. 
411,418 ,, 1,200,000 

624,100 ,, (11 ) 685,000 ,, 
61&,000 720,000 ,, 
496,344 420,000 ,, 
176,230 ( 2 ) 1,000,000 ,, 


HONGKONG SHARE MARKET 


(By Chance) 


The share market rose fractionally 
after the slight decline at the begin- 
ning of the week, which reflected 
directly the changes (favourable or 
otherwise) in the Korean political 
situation with reference to the accept- 
ance of the Truce. Towards the last 
business day of the week the market 
showed firmness on account of the 
public’s faith in the Truce arrange- 
ment which would be finalised sooner 
or later in spite of the objection on 
the part of South Korea. 


During the week H.K. & S. Banks 
dropped $20. The first reading of the 
Increased Rent Ordinance at the last 
Legislative Council Meeting affected 
the Lands and Building shares. Con- 
sequently H.K. Lands gained $1.50, 
Chinese Estates $5, and Humphreys 
60 cents. All Public Utilities stocks 
except Macao Electrics gained. China 
Lights (F, Pd.) rising 40 cents, Sanda- 
kan Lights (Old) rising 50 cents and 
Sandakan Lights (New) rising 30 
cents were the most outstanding. In- 
dustrials stocks also gained consider- 
ably; both Cements and H.K. Ropes 
picked up 50 cents each. There was 
a little activity in the Rubber shares. 


Last week there was comparatively 
less business than the previous’ two 
weeks. The total volume was $2,585,- 
022 and the total number of shares 
211,395. 


The following are the quotations and changes 
of the share market at the close of the 26th 
June, 1953, compared with those at the close 
of the previous week :— 


H.K. Govt. Loans vd 


4% Loan, 100 nom. 
344% Loan (1934 & 1940), 91% b. 
3%,% Loan (1948), 91% s. 
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Banks 


H.K. & S. Bank, 1500 s; down $20. 
H.K. & S. Bank (Lon. Reg.), £88% nom. 
Bank of East Asia, 149 b. 


Insurances 


Canton Ins., 23§ b. 

Union Ins., 780 nom. 

China Underwriters, 4.90 nom. 
H.K. Fire Ins., 140 b. 


Shipping 
Shells (Bearer), 83/9 nom; up 1/3. 
U. Waterboats, 16.10 nom; up/10 c. 
Asia Nav., 1.30 b. 
Wheelocks, 7.80 b; 7.90 s; 7.85 sa; up 10 ¢. 


Docks, Wharves, Godowns, 


H.K. & K. Wharves, 78% b; down $1. 

North Point Wharves, 5.70 nom. 

Sh. Hiongkew Wharves, 1.90 s. 

H.K. Docks, 20.10 b; 20% s; up 40 c. 

China Providents, 11:70 b; 11.80 s; 11.80 sa; 
down 10 ec. 

S'hai Dockyards, 1.90 b. 


Lands, Hotels & Bldgs. 
H. & S. Hotels, 7% b; 7.80 sa; up 5 a 
H.K. Lands, 62 b; 62%4 s; 62% sa; up $1.50. 
S'hai Lands, 1.35 b; up 5 ec. 
Humphreys, 15.60 b; 16 s; up 60 c. 
H.K. Realties, 2% b; 2% sa; up 5 c. 
Chinese Estates, 170 b; up $65. 


Public Utilities 

H.K. Tramways, 23.40 b; 23.60 s; 23% sa; up 
20 

Peak Trams (F. Pd.), 37% nont. 

Peak Trams (Partly Pd.) 18.70 nom. 

Star Ferries, 112 b; up $2. 

China Lights (F. Pd.), 11% b; 11.60 s; 1144/.60 
sa; up 40 


China Lights (Partly Pd.), 7% b; 7% sa; up | 


10 
H.K. Electrics, 25.40 b; 25% s; 25144/.40/% sa; 
up 30 ec. 
Macao Electrics, 8% b; 8.60 sa; down 20 oa. 
Sandakan Lights (Old), 7% b:; up 50 ec. 
Sandakan Lights (New), 6% b; up 30 ec. 
Telephones, 19.40 b; 19% s; 19% sa; up 40 ¢. 


Industrials 
Cements, 16.90 b; 17.20 s; 17.20/.10 sa; up 
50 e. 
H.K. Ropes, 16.10 b; up 50 ec. 


Stores &c. 
Dairy: Farms, 20%, b; 20.70 s; 20.70/.60 sa; 
up 30 ec. 
Watsons, 24% b; 24.70 s; 24.60 sa; up 40 ¢. 
L. Crawfords, 23.80 nom; down 20 c. 
Sinceres, 3 nom; up 5 ec. 
China Entporium, 8,70 b. 
Sun Co., Ltd., 2 b; up & ec. 
Kwong Sang Hong, 148 b. 
Wing On (H.K.), 50 b. 


Miscellaneous 
China Entertainments, 17.60 b; up 10 ¢. 
International Film, 76 ¢ nom. 
H.K. Constructions, (Fully Pd.), 2% nom. 
H.K. Constructions (Partly Pd.), 1.65 nom. 
Vibro Pilings, 7 nom. 
Yangtsze Finance (Old), 6% b; up 10 ec. 
Yangtsze Finance (New), 5% b; up 10 ec. 


Cottons 


Ewos, Ex. Div., 2.20 b; 24% s; 2.20 sa, 
Textile Corp., 5.15 b; 5.30 s. 


Rubber Companies 


Anglo-Dutch, 1 nom. 

Anglo-Java 30 ¢ nom. 

Ayer Tawah, 3.35 nom. 

Bute Plantation, 1% nom; down 26 c. 
Consolidated Rubber, 2.70 b; 2.70 sa. 
Dominion Rubber, 2.10 nom. 
Java-Consolidated, 40 ¢ nom. 

Kota Bahroe, 2.95 b; 3 s; 2.95 sa. 
Kroewoek Java, 40 ¢ nom. 

Langkat, 80 ¢ b. 

Rubber Trust, 1.60 b; 1.65 s; 1.60 sa; up 5 c. 
Shanghai Kedah, 5% b. | 
Shanghai Kelantan, 84 ¢ s. 

Shanghai Pahang, 1.40 b. 

Shanghai Sumatra, 4 nom. 

Sungala, nom. 

Sungei Duri, 3.10 s. 

Tanah Merah, 80 c b; 84 ec s; up 2 ¢. 
Ziangbe Rubber, 1% b. 


SINGAPORE SHARE MARKET 


Political and economic uncertain- 
ties and an air of despondency have 
hung, like the sword of Damocles, over 
the market and the volume of business 
transacted during this five day period, 
two of which were holidays in various 
parts of Malaya, was at a very low ebb. 
The appreciable fall in the price of 
tin and misgivings about its future level 
caused a general weakening in tin 
shares. One consequence of this was 
the switch over by some, who habitual- 
ly speculate in these shares, to in- 
vest in Industrials. However, towards 
the end of the period, the decline in 
tin shares met. with some resistance. 
With very few exceptions Industrials 
remained steady and rubbers were un- 
affected by the small fall away in the 
price of the commodity. 


Again investment in Industrials 
provided the majority of the turnover. 
Wearnes, with the announcement of the 
usual 5% interim dividend, continued 
to attract funds and the demand for 
Fraser & Neave Ords. and Hammers 
was well maintained. Up-country 
sought after Malayan Cements, © pre- 
sumably as they are scheduled to come 
into production next month, 


Petalings recovered some of their 
old activity though in keeping with 
the general trend of tins, they suffered 
in price. Taiping Consolidated eased 
despite the announcement of a 20% 
dividend and Sungei Way shed twenty 
cents. 


In Australians, activity was confined 
to Rawang Tins and Kuala Kampar. 
Like the remainder of this_ section, 
Lower Perak, despite the announce- 
ment of a dividend of 1/-, failed to 
attract buyers. 


The only item of note in . Sterling 
tins was the declaration by the Nigerian 
Columbite producer Bisichi of an in- 
creased dividend totalling 35%. 


Rubber shares were more or less 
idle. Brunei United, due to the an- 
nouncement mentioned below, remained 
in the picture with buyers encouraged 
to raise the price to $1.50. 


The local loan market was quiet 
owing to.the now customary scarcity 
of sellers, 


BUSINESS DONE. INDUSTRIALS. Con. 
Tin Smelter Ords. 22/9, Fraser & Neave Ords. 
$2.10 & $2.07%, Gammons $2.85 & $2.87%, 
Hammers $2.60, Malayan Breweries $4.25 & 
$4.20, Malayan Cements $1.45 & $1.47%, Mala- 
yan Collieries $1.30 to $1.25, Sime Darby $1.95, 
Straits Traders $21.50, Uniteer Ords. $11.65 & 
$11.60, Henry Waugh $2.00, Wearne Bros. $2.20 
& $2.22%. 


TINS. Kesangs $1.40, Lukut $1.15 & $1.17%, 
Petaling $4.50 to $4.35, Sungei Way $3.40, 
Kuehais $2.70, Kuala Kampar 45/- to 44/3, 
Rawang Tin 10/-, Tongkah Harbour 9/- Ampats 
7/7%. Kent F.M.S. 4/- Kinta Kellas 7/6, Siamese 
Tin 23/- c.d. 


RUBBERS. Benta 72% cts. & 175 cts. Brunei 
United $1.47% & $1.50, Connemara 65 cts. Kuala 
Sidim $1.25, Riverview 3/4%. 


OVERSEAS INVESTMENTS. South African. 
De Beers Def. 61/-. 


FAR EAST 


ECONOMIC "REVIEW 


Company Reports: 


BRUNEI UNITED PLANTATIONS LIMITED. 
An Extraordinary General Meeting will be held 
on Friday 8rd July 1953 for the purpose of 
authorising the sale of the Company’s properties 
in Brunei. An offer of $800,000 has been made 
for the whole of the Company’s properties 
including the area of 111% acres for which a 
contract has previously been affected. The Direc- 
tors consider that the sale would be to the 
shareholders advantage and that upon liquida- 
tion of the Company, they should receive between 
$1.50 and $1.75 per share. 


MALAYA PUBLISHING HOUSE, LIMITED. 
Made a net profit of $165,780 or 64% for the 
year ended 3ist’ March 1953. A final dividend 
of 20% and bonus of 5% are recommended. At 
balancing date the net current assets amoun 
to $352,913 or $1.36 per share. ' 


SELAYANG TIN DREDGING LIMITED. 
Dredge worked 9.3 acres during the year ended 
30th September 1952 and a profit of £91,282 
(208.6%) was made. Recommended final divi- 
dend of 30% will make total of 50% for the 
year. Net liquid assets, after providing for 
estimated Tax to April 19538, work out at 
£13,157 or 1/6 per share and stores amounted 
to £32,341 or. 3/8 per share. In order to assist 
shareholders and with ,a view to creating a 
freer market in the shdres, it has been decided 
to subdivide the 5/- shares into shares of 1/- 
each and a resolution to put this into effect will 
be submitted at the Annual General Meeting on 
6th July 1953. Dredging operations which 
ceased on the 20th December 1952 were resumed 
on 17th April 1953. 


THE GEORGETOWN DISPENSARY LIMITED. 
For the year ended 3ist January 1953 made a 
profit of $128,960 (48.1%) and a dividend of 
15% plus'a*bonus of 15% are recommended. At 
balancing date net liquids were $305,980 or $1.14 
per share and stores amounted to $307,947 or 
$1.15 per share. During the year War Damage 
of $81,750 was received. $39,750 is still outstand- 
ing in respect of war Risks Insurance and claim 
of $17,539 concerning The Dispensary (1929) 
Ltd. has yet to be assessed. 


TAIPING CONSOLIDATED LTD. During the 
year 1952 the dredge worked only five months 
and a profit of $208,116 (20.3%) was made. 
A dividend of 20% is recommended. Net liquid 
assets in balance sheet work out at $1,822,844 
or $1.77% per share and stores at $678,191 show 
a further 66 cents per share. During the year 
$109,585 War Damage was received, $27,928 of 
which was set off to extinguish Government 
Rehabilitation Loan. Of the War Damage Award 
there is still $188,595 outstanding. Rebuilding 
of the dredge at the Kundang area commenced 
in October since when very satisfactory progress 
has been made. 


HONGKONG COMMODITY 
MARKETS 


The Dragon Boat Festiva! on June 
15 had an effect on the China Produce 
market to the extent that a number of 
dealers took the day off to witness the 
races. On the whole the past two 
weeks were uneventful. The most 
pleasing development was the announce- 
ment by the HK Dept. of Commerce & 
Industry that five additional items may 
now be exported to the U.S., namely 
China-type tea from Formosa, needle- 
point tapestries, cotton cloth gloves, 
dolls and pincushions. Action is ex- 
pected in the near future upon ap- 
proximately 20 more items now under 
consideration by the. Dept. 
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July 2, 1953 


Survey of the HK Markets for two 
weeks ended June 27, 1953. 


Week ended June 20th—Dealings in 
Cotton Yarn were light. Metals con- 
tinued to stagnate, except for the stimu- 
lus applied to HK-made mild steel 
round bars and other constructional 
material by local building enterprises. 
Industrial Chemicals were dull, with 
only limited interest shown by dealers 


from Taiwan and South Korea, and | 


purchases by mainland traders. practi- 
eally at*a standstill. Paper was _ in- 
active with limited demand from South 
Korea and Taiwan and with Indonesian 
requirements filled. The slack season 
in China Produce has commenced, 
marked by slackened demand for wood- 
oil and aniseed ojl, particularly from 
the United Kingdom, although edible 
vegetable oils continued to be in de- 
mand from European’ sources; the 
principal dealings were in: cottonseed 
oil (N. Africa, Europe); aniseed oil 
(France); sesamum oil (Europe); 
woodoil (S. Korea, Taiwan, Australia) ; 
unhulled sesamum (Europe, Japart) ; 
linseed (Japan, .Europe); ramie seed 
(Japan); teaseed cake (Taiwan, Singa- 
pore, Indonesia); castor seed (Japan); 
aniseed star (Europe); cassia lignea 
(India, Middle East); gallnuts (Japan, 
U.K., France); menthol crystals 
(Europe, Southseas); rice bran (Singa- 
pore); toasted garlic (Singapore, Pe- 
nang, Indonesia, Indochina); maize 
(Taiwan); pctato chips (Japan); dried 


chillies (Southseas); gypsum (Japan, ’ 


Scuthseas); hops (Canada, Japan); 
silk waste (Europe, Japan); raw silk 
(India); black tea (Southseas). 


Week ended June 27th—The Cotton 
Yarn market was slow, with prices in 
some sections showing a tendency to 
fall. In the Metals market, structural 
iron and steel were the only items to 
show any briskness. Industrial Chemi- 
cals were quiet, following a reduction 
in the number of import licences grant- 
ed by the mainland authorities. The 
prices ‘of Paper remained stead on 
acccunt of low stocks, although demand 
continued weak. In the. China Produce 


market enquiries were received from - 


abroad regarding China shelled ground- 
nuts (peanuts), but no satisfactory 
reply could be given as apart from 
small supplies from Thailand the ex- 
port controls imposed by the mainland 
authorities upon this item have reduced 
supplies from China almost entirely; 
popular items were: woodoil (Japan); 
castor oil (Taiwan); cottonseed oil 
(Japan); cassia oil (Japan, Europe) ; 
toasted garlic (Singapore, Thailand, 
Indochina) ; unscraped cassia (Europe) ; 
hog bristles (Europe); bitter almond 
(Europe); green ramie (Japan); perilla 
seed (Japan); sesamum seed (Japan); 


silk waste (France, Italy); tea (Singa- 
pore). The following were received: 
hog bristles 350 cases, woodoil 125 
tons, aniseed oil 50 drums, rapeseed oil 
50 tons, castor oil (Indian) 20 drums, 
cassia oil 3 drums, 


HK Commodity Prices for etek ended 
June 27, 1953. 
(Spot sales unless otherwise stated). 
(1 picul 133.3 lbs.), 


- Cetton Yarn—HK 20s $1240 & $1300 
(nominal) per bale. Indian 26s $1240 


per bale. Italian 20s $1095. Egyptian 
20s $1170. 
Metals—Mild Steel Round Bars, 


Europe 40’ 3%” dia, $42 per picul, 1%”’ 
$39; HK-make 20’-40’ %” & %” $39. 
Mild Steel Plates, Japan 4’x8’ %” $58 
per picul, %” $55. Galvd Steel Plain 
Sheets, U.K. 4’x8’ %”’ 72 cents per lb. 
Galvd Iron Sheets, Japan 3’x7’ BWG 
24 62 cents per lb. Steel Wire Ropes, 
U.K, 24x6x7 1’ $2.40 per lb, 1%” $2.20, 
2” & 2%” $1.70 per lb. Corr. Roofing 
Iron Sheets, Japan 3’x7’ BWG 26 65 
cents per lb. Brass Sheets, Japan 14’’x 
48” 10 oz per sq. ft. $340 per picul. 
Galvd Iron Wire, Europe or Japan G8 
$49 per picul, G12 $48.50, G18 $54. 
Tinplates, U.K. 20x28” 200-lb case of 
112 shts without skid $125 per case. 
Tinplate Waste, Waste, Coked, U.K. 
14”x20” with skid $94 per 200-lbs. 
Black Iron Plates, Japan 3’x6’ G18-G20 
$62 per picul, G30-G31] $69. 


Industrial Chemicals—Chromic Acid 
(Flakes), Italy 1l-cwt drum $1.23 per 
lb, S. Africa 200-lb drum 95 cents per 
lb. Aluminium Paint, U.K. 56-lb drum 
$2.90 per lb. Ammonium Chloride, 
U.K. 14%-cwt gunny bag $575 per ton. 
Carbon Black, Germany Double Ring 
NI 145%-lb case $100. Chlorate of 
Potash, France 50-kilo drum 67 cents 

r lb. Gum Arabic, Soudan 100-kilo 
ag 72 cents per lb. Lead Acetate, 
Dutch 560-lb barrel 86 cents per lb. 
Rongalite C (Lump), Germany 50-kilo 
drum 58 cents per lb. Sodium Hydro- 
sulphite, Germany 100-kilo drum $65 
per picul; France 50-kilo drum $74 per 
picul; Netherlands 250-lb drum $60 per 
picul. Sodium Nitrate, Chile 100-kilo 
gunny bag $23.50 per picul. Paraffin 


Wax 143°-150° AMP 90/94-lb paper 


carton $90 per picul. Titanium Di- 
Oxide, France 100-kilo barrel $1 per 
Ib. 


Paper—Art Printing U.K. 31’'x43”’ 
one side coated 88gr 85-lb ream $81 
per ream. Bond 22’’x34” White, 
Norwegian/Swedish with watermark & 
brand name 60gr 32-lb ream $24.20 per 
ream; Central Europe with brand name 
unwatermarked 60gr 32-lb $23.20 per 
ream. Manifold 22’’x34” White, Nor- 
way 30gr 16-lb $16.40 per ream; Aus- 
tria 30gr 16-lb $15.60. Woodfree 
Printing 31”x43” 65-75gr Austria/ 
Czech/Netherlands 65-70 lbs ream 73 


cents per Ib. Cellophane 30gr. 36’’x39”, 


U.K. $80.50 per ream; Poland $71; 


_picul. 


OL 


Japan $78.50 & $72 per ream. Cigar- 
ette 20’x30” in ream, U.K. without 
brand name $14 per ream; Japan $14. 
Newsprint in roll 52gr 31’, Austria/ 
Poland 38 cents per lb; Norway 39 
cents. Newsprint in ream 31”x43’’, 
Europe 52gr 50-lb $20.50/$20.70 per 


ream. MG Cap 20gr 17%-lb ream 
25’’x44”", Austria $10.20 per ream. 
Duplex Board Single Face Sweden 


270gr 255-lb ream 33’’x44” $125 per 
ream, 230gr 220-lb ream 31’’x43” $106; 
W. Germany 250gr 240-lb 31x43” 
$106; E, Germany 250gr 240-lb 31’’x43”’ 
$98; Czech 250gr 240-lb 31x43” $105 
per ream; Europe 300-420gr 280-380 
Ib 31x43” 55/58 cents per lb. 


China Produce—Vegetable  Oils:. 
Woodoil in bulk $145 per picul. Sesa- 
mum Oil, Hankow medium grade $122 
per picul. Cassia Oil 80-85% ca $1360. 
Cottonseed Oil 1% ffa $103 per picul. 
Castor Oil, export qual $105 per picul. 
Citronella Oil, Taiwan $2.65 per Ib. 
Other Produce: Bitter Almond $114 
er picul. Wheat Bran, Hankow lq 
$16.90 per picul, Wuchow $17. Cassia 
Lignea, West River l-cwt bale lq $61 
per picul; in bulk $52.50. Cassia Un- 
scraped, Vietnam $95 per picul. Gar- 
lic, Toasted, Kumshan $82.30 per picul. 
Hog Bristles, Tientsin 2%” black 8s. 0d. 
per lb. Linseed, N. China $50 per 
Ramie Seed $51 per picul. 
Perilla Seed $61 per picul. Sesamum, 
Unhulled, Hankow yellow & white 
$82.30 per picul; Vietnam black $67. 
Maize, Hankow $23.70 per picul: Tea- 
seed Cake, West River $15.20 per picul. 
— Kwangsi $12 per picul. Silk 

aste, Canton A-grade long strips 
$1020 per picul; Manchuria (Tussah 
Silk Waste) $380 per picul, Tea: 
Green, Hunan 1q $465 per picul; Pao- 
chung, plain, Taiwan 2q $348 per picul. 
Minerals: Tungsten Ore, Hongkong 
65% $850 per picul. Beans: Black, 
Tientsin medium size $49 per picul, 
Hankow small $46. Broad, Hankow 
below average size $27. ‘Soya, Yellow, 
Manchuria 1952 crop $54.50. White 
String, Vietnam $60 per picul. 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE & GOLD 
MARKETS 


Report for the week June 22-27: 


Like in trade generally, the exchange 
and bullion market is passing through 
a period of stagnation. When : the 
situation in Korea will have cleared up 
and the attitude of Peking vis-a-vis the 
so-called Free World may have under- 
gone the oft-predicted change, _ the 
local commercial and financial world 
should have reason to view the future 
with some guarded optimism. Until 
then the best most traders can expect 
is to cover overheads. Unemployment, 
mainly due to the excess of population, 
appears to rise further and the problem 
of how to get rid of the annual in- 
crease in the labour power is a source 
of worry for the authorities. But to 
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recreate a state of prosperity is most 


difficult as long as China remains in the 
Moscow fold and seems to be intent on 


cutting Hongkong out of any trans- 
action. 


The appalling decline in the com- 
mercial life of Macao has recently been 
brought to light by the financial diffi- 
culties which the government there are 
facing. Also, the population in the 
Portuguese territory is growingly im- 
poverished and many middle-class mer- 
chants only survive on their savings 
and resources. Lack of trade with 
Kwangtung is the sole cause for the 
stagnation in Macao. Unlike Hong- 
kong which is a Far Eastern entrepot 
and which has also a very important 
manufacturing industry, Macao’s only 
raison d’etre is its trade with neigh- 
bouring counties of Kwangtung; failing 
this the place can only exist if the 
population is further and very drasti- 
eally reduced. From a _ postwar high 
of almost 300,000, the present esti- 
mated population of Macao— inspite of 
the influx of refugees from China after 
1949—is down to 180,000, and it would 
appear necessary to have this figure 
reduced to 100,000 to avoid misery in 
the Portuguese colony (or rather, to 
give it the official name, ‘province’). 


- When trade is slack, exchange busi- 
ness cannot be expected to be other- 
wise. Gold trade is an exception as it 
has nothing to do anymore with China 
(since the communist take-over) but 
is a transit business of a very peculiar 
character: Macao, the only territory, 
in the Far East freely permitting gold 
imports though not exports (Bangkok 
also since last year allowing such im- 
ports but only on quota and for do- 
mestic requirements), needs Hongkong 
as the outlet for shipping (illegally) 
gold, which has been legally imported 
into Macao but illegally exported from 
Macao to Hongkong, to various ports 
in the Far East. Hongkong distri- 
butes gold to Southeast and Northeast 
Asia, and it clears all the exchange in- 
cluding providing the supply of US$ 
for the purchase of gold by Macao im- 
porters. Actually, the ‘Macao im- 
porters’ are Hongkong bullion firms 
who have to buy, against a varying 
fee, from the so-called gold import and 


licensing monopoly in Macao the scrap 
of paper which authorises them to un- 
load gold in Macao. As long as de- 
mand in Japan, Malaya, Indochina etc. 
remains active and Hongkong prices 
are competitive the local and Macao 
bullion business will continue. The 


uestion is however whether this Far 


astern demand will remain substantial 
or will decline, after a settlement in the 
Far East, to such proportions that b 
and large the interested firms here will 
prefer to quit this business. For the 
time being, the bullion trade with a 
scant profit margin maintains itself. 
Official interference has been negligible 
of late and the trade hopes that this 
situation will not change as otherwise 
many firms could not carry on. 


GOLD: The week’s highest & low- 
est prices for .945 fine tael $273%,— 
271%, opening and closing 273—272% 
crossrates US$ 39.36—39.24, aske 
price cif Macao 39.67. Day-to-day 
local prices: $273%—271%; 272%— 
271%; 273—272%; 273—272%; 
2738%—272%; 272%—272. Macao 
prices for .99 fine tael $284%—283. 


Market was easy. Stock declined 
again which injected some firmness 
into the otherwise sagging market. In 
the near future, there should not be 
any change in sentiments and prices. 


Changeover interest totaled 34c., 
tradings were 109,200 taels (or 18,200 
daily average), position average was 
70,600. Cash sales: 10,400 of which 
5400 _silisted. Imports totaled 1000 
taels only, from aces and Manila. 
Exports: 3500 taels all of which 
shipped to Singapore as other destina- 
tions not interested at current rates. 


Silver: Prices per tael $5.75—5.73, 
per dollar and small coins resp. $3.77— 
3.75 and 2.90—2.85. Sales: 3500 
taels, 6000 dollar and 8000 small coins. 
Market was steady. Local exporters 
were holding back as prices considered 
too high. Imports were small, mainly 
from China and Taiwan. 


US$: High & low rates for US notes 
$604%—602%, DD 604%—603, TT 
606—604%. Sales: TT US$ 1,050,- 
000, DD 198,000, notes 318,000, futures 
2.8 million, Day-to-day TT rates: 
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$606—604% ; 605—604%; 605% —605; 


605% —604%; 


606—605 ; 
605%. 


605 


Market was slightly easy as Bangkok 
merchants sold heavier amounts. There 
is no incentive for speculation as inter- 
national crossrates have settled down 
and triangular operations are almost 
profitless. In TT sector sales were 
strongly offered from Bangkok while 
ea importers were weak buyers. 
ome communist Chinese buying was 
noticed which was not entirely believed 
to be due to commercial requirements. 
In notes futures speculation was tiring 
and operators abstained from entering 
into larger commitments. Interest fa- 
voure buyers and totaled 75c per 
US$1000. Positions: US$ 24m. In 
DD there ruled quietness. 


Far Eastern TT: TT and DD rates, 
high & low, per foreign currency unit 
in HK$—Manila 2.12—2.09%,. Japan 
0.0146—0.0143, US$ in Tokyo 6.09. 
In foreign currency per HK$: Malaya 
.5365—.535%, Indochina 11, Bangkok 
3—2.95. Sales: 160,000 pesos, 95 m. 
yen, US$10,000 in Tokyo, 120,000 
Mal.$, 2% m. piastres, 1% m. baht. 


Banknotes Rates: High & low per 
foreign currency unit in HK$: London 
15.77—15.75, Australia 12.26—12.23, 
N. Zealand 12.80—12.78, Egypt 13.60, 
S. Africa 15.36—15.32, India 1.14%— 
1.148, Pakistan 1.134%—1.133, Ceylon 
1.04, Burma .74, Malaya 1.84—1.836, 
Canada 6.025—6.005, Manila 2.09— 
2.07, France 0.0142, Macao 1.02%— 
1.02, Japan 0.0146—0.0142, Indochina 


0.085—0.0835, Bangkok .325—.324, 
Indonesia .226—.225. 


Exchanges: Official rates 
unchanged at 4270 PB yuan per HK$, 
22,270 per US$, 68,590 per sterling. 
PB yuan quoted per million $180—175. 
Remittances to China quoted nominally 
only at 6000—5500 PB yuan per HK$. 
Living conditions in China are dete- 
riorating. Poverty is widespread. In 
the country life is easier than in the 


on but consumer goods are lack- 
ng. 


Taiwan yuan quoted $235—220 for 
notes, 213—-212 for DD. 


Published and edited by ERIC E, HALPERN for and on behalf of The Far Eastern Economic Review 
Ltd., at 322, Queen’s Building, Victoria, Hongkong.— Telephone: 32429. -Cables: Ficom. 


The Far Eastern Economic Review is published weekly and printed in Hongkong by the Graphic Press 


Ltd., 4, Queen’s Road, C. 


Annual subscription rate: $80. Overseas $93 or £6.0.0 - or US$16.- 


Price per single copy: $1.60 
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* THE MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA, LIMITED + 
x (REGISTERED IN LONDON. UNDER THE COMPANIES ACTS OF 1862 TO 1890, ON 2ND DECEMBER, 1892) ry 
F Capital and General Reserves ... ... .... 1,500,000 4J 
Head Office: Agents in New York: 

15, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 3. Chase National Bank of the City of New York * 
# Branches & Agencies: Bank of Montreal * 

INDIA CEYLON MALAYAN HONGKONG % 
BOMBAY COLOMBO FEDERATION 
x CALCUTTA GALLE IPOH CHINA % 
# DELHI JAFFNA KOTA BHARU SHANGHAI ro 

HOWRAH KANDY KUALA LIPIS AMD 

PAKISTAN RANGOON KUANTAN 
t KHULNA PORT LOUIS SINGAPORE TOKYO * 
: A. G. DONN, Manager, Hong Kong. 7 
x BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED rs 
CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
x TRUSTEE AND EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN BY THE BANK’S TRUSTEE COMPANIES. * 
KK KS 


* 
* 
x and now — * 
* 
* anew direct 
* 
* = = * 
* 
EXECUTORS 
AND * 
; TRUSTEES * You can now fly direct * 
FOR THE * 
COLONY from Hong Kong to Mexico 
AND THE City (via Manila) in the 
; FAR EAST * incomparable luxury of * 
— - > * DC-6 and DC-6B PALiners. * 
} HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANK * * 
HONGKONG (TRUSTEE) LIMITED * * 
Trust Corporation of See your travel agents or 

HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION i. Spanning % of the world. * 
) 

HONG KONG * * 
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| 
NATIONALE HANDELSBANK N.V. Schedule Services 
Incorporated in the Netherlands. All fares quoted in Hong Kong dollars ! 
To BANGK OK 
The liability of shareholders of the Company is limited TUESDAYS, FRIDAYS & SATURDAYS : 
Capital issued & fully paid up .... Nfl. 33,000,000. Single Fam 
R F d ” 
eserve Funds 33,200,000 To SINGAPORE | } 
Head Office. Amsterdam. TUESDAYS, WEDNESDAYS & FRIDAYS ‘ 
Single Fare $665 Return $1,197 , 
(30 day Excursion Fare $960) 
Netherlands :— Sumatra:— India: — To MANILA 
- Djambi Bombay TUESDAYS & FRIDAYS 
Rotterdam 
Palembang To BRITISH NORTH BORNEO 
TUESDAYS & FRIDAYS 
Java: Telok Betong Single Fare $704 Return $1,267 ‘ 
Djakarta Japan :— (30 day Excursion Fare $960) 
| Tokio ( 
Diakarta Gambir To SAIGON WEDNESDAYS | 
J a Kobe Single Fare $552 Return $993 | ) 
Bandung Pontianak Osaka To HANOI & HAIPHONG WEDNESDAYS , 
Malang Cal (Sub-Agency) Single Fare $370 Return $665 
Probolinggo Makassar Singapore. To RAN GOON | ) 
SATURDAYS 
Semarang Single Fare $650 Return $1,170 | 
Soerabaia Ampenan Bangkok ) 
To CALCUTTA 
Representatives in London and New York. SATURDAYS | ) 
Correspondents throughout the world. Single Fare $890 Return $),602 | ! 
Banking business of every kind transacted. | : 
5 
Manager. Passages, call 56260, 34149, Freight, call 58948 
BUTTERFIELD & SWIRE (H.K.) LTD. and major tourist agents. | ) 
| 


HONGKONG TRANSPORTATION CO., LTD. 


MARINA HOUSE, HONGKONG. 
MOLASSES INSTALLATION CABLES: HONTRANCO SHIPYARD 
SHAN TSENG 


* e NGAU CHI WAN 
OF MOLASSES IN BULK 
TUG anv LIGHTER OWNERS ~ + OCEAN TOWING 
BUILDERS OF STEEL BARGES FOR ALL 
PURPOSES PIPELINES: ETC. REPAIRS. 
OFFICES AND AGENTS: SINGAPORE BANGKOK 


IMPORTERS EXPORTERS 
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DODWELL COMPANY 
LTD. 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK 


| JARDINE, MATHESON 


& CO., LTD. 


14/18, PEDDER STREET, 
HONG KONG 


| 


HONG KONG, CHINA, 


BUILDING JAPAN & KOREA ) 
Importers and Exporters, | 
Tea and General Merchants, | 
P.O. Box No. 36 Telephone No. 28021 Air Transport 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
The Australia China Line 

The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co., Ltd. 
Ewo Breweries Limited 

Ewo Cotton Mills Limited 


Importers, Exporters, Shipping and 
Insurance Agents, Machinery and 
Contracting Engineers, Refrigeration 
Engineers, Office Equipment Experts, 
Wines and Spirits Stockists, Suppliers 
of Ships’ Paints, Provisions and 
Pharmaceuticals. 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


The Canton Insurance Office Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corporation | 
Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf Co., Ltd. 


AGENTS: 


HEAD OFFICE: 
24,ST. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C.3 


* Business temperarily suspended. Lombard Assurance Co., Ltd. 
The Legai insurance Co., Ltd. 


Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. 


? | 
The Glen Line Limited | 
The Koyai Mai Lines Limited 
BRANCHES: The Prince Line Limited 
TOKYO NEW YORK | Furness Withy & Co., Ltd. | 
YOKOHAMA VANCOUVER } The Union Castle Mall Steamship Cow Led 
KOBE CANTON* Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 
* Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., 
OSAKA FOOCHOW ) Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. | 
7 
| 


Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. ) 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| Dodsal Limited, Bombay. Hong Kong Airways Limited | 

Dodwell & Co., (Aust.) Pty. Ltd., Australia. 

Dodwell & Co. (East Africa) Ltd., Nairobi, } THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 


| 
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The United Commercial Bank Ltd. 


Incorporated in India 


Vol. 
with Limited Liability 
Authorized Capital: HK$ 96,386,000.. 2 
Subscribed Capital: HK$ 48,193,000.- 
Paid-up Capital: HK$ 24,096,000.. ; 
Reserve Fund: HK$ 8,132,000.- Ca 
R 4 Ca 
Managed by eserve Liability of Shareholders: .... HK$ 24,096,000.- § Re 
A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN 
General Agents U.S.A. 
MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC., INDIA ; 
NEW YORK 
Agartala Dhoraji Navsari ; 
Fast Fortnightly Sailings To er Gauhat! New Delhi : 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE & 
PHILADELPHIA Ajmer Gondal Pilani 
Allahbad Gwalior Poona 
JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & 
PANAMA Amritsar Indore Raniganj 
M.V. HULDA MAERSK ..... .... .... .... Jeger Secunderabad 
M.V. CHASTINE MAERSK ._ _...N... July 17 Bangalore City Jalpaiguri Shillong : ; D 
M.V. TREIN MAERSK .... .... .... .... Aug. 2 Baroda Jamnagar Simla ; 
5 
Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through 
Bills of Lading for Central and South Bhavnagar Kanpur Ujjain 2 | 
America, Carribean and Gulf Ports. Bombay Karaikudi ; 
Special Strongroom Compartments & Bulsar Kolhapur Pay Off ; 
Refrigerated Cargo Space. Calcutta Lucknow 
Arrivals from U.S.A. Coimbatore Madras 
M.V. ELSE MAERSK ... .... .... ... — 
M.V. TREIN MAERSK ... .... .... .... July 6 Moga ; 
M.V. MAREN MAERSK .... ... .... .... 44 Delhi Mysore Morena 
Deoghar Nagpur ? 
Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India Fei [Bes 
M.V. VIBEKE MAERSK ... .... .... .... July 20 INDIA 
M.V. MATHILDE MAERSK ... .. ... Aes, 1° Karachi Penang Pondicherry 
Sailings to Djakarta, Semarang Singapore 
Macassar & Balik BURMA 
apan, via Manila Akyab Mandalay ; 
M.V. ELLEN MAERSK ..... .... .... .... July 11 Moulmein Rangoon ; 
M.S. HERTA MAERSK ... .... Aug. 6 | 
FOREIGN BANKING \ Bie 
For Freight & Further Particulars 
ti The Bank provides complete service for foreign 
sane Banking and Exchange all over the world in ; 
JEBSEN & CO. co-operation with first class Bankers. ; 
Agents: 4 Queen’s Road Central D. P. SARIN ) 
Pedder Building. Tel: 36066-9 Tel. 36071-2-3 : ! 
| 


1 ? 


